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Articles 



Assistant Foreign Language Teachers in Japanese High 
Schools: Focus on the Hosting of Japanese Teachers 

Greta Gorsuch 
Texas Tech University 



For both political and social reasons, the learning of English as a Foreign 
Language in Japanese secondary schools has become the focus of a variety of 
new educational policies applied at a national level. The backdrop of this article 
is the JET program, which in 1998 employed 5,361 assistant language teachers 
(ALTs) from various countries for the purpose of team teaching in Japanese 
junior and senior high school foreign language classrooms. The article focuses 
on Japanese teachers of English QTEs) and their responses to team teaching 
with ALTs, particularly in terms of JTEs’ perceptions of their own English 
speaking skills and English language learning experiences. Drawing from the 
questionnaire responses of 884 JTEs in high schools in nine randomly selected 
prefectures, the author also outlines patterns in assignment of ALTs in both 
academic and vocational high schools, providing a more complete picture of 
the JET program. 
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or both political and social reasons, the learning of English as a 



Foreign Language in Japanese secondary schools has become 



the focus of a variety of new educational policies applied at a 
national level in Japan. Among these has been the Japan Exchange and 
Teaching QET) program, started in 1987, which has brought native En- 
glish speaking “assistant language teachers” (ALTs) into Japanese jun- 
ior and senior high school English classes (McConnell, 1995; Wada & 
Cominos, 1994). The overt purpose of the JET program is to have the 
ALTs and Japanese teachers of English QTEs) interact in English, raise 
JTEs’ awareness of English as a communicative medium, and promote 
communicative English teaching in the classroom (Wada & Cominos, 
1994, p. 1). As such, the JET program offers a powerful potential for 
instructional change among Japanese teachers of English. The JET pro- 
gram is well endowed, with an annual operating budget of 
US$222,000,000 (McConnell, 1995), and employs 5,361 ALTs from nu- 
merous countries (“JET program,” 1998). 

In 1989, the Ministry of Education issued a new set of curriculum 
guidelines and course descriptions for the instruction of English in high 
schools, called The Course of Study (Ministry of Education, Science, 
and Culture , 1992). The Course of Study was intended to promote de- 
velopment of students’ communicative skills (Council on the School 
Curriculum, in Wada, 1994, p. 9). In high schools, the objectives of the 
two required mainstay four-skills English courses, English I and En- 
glish II, were written to include guidelines to be used to promote stu- 
dents’ listening and speaking abilities, and to instill a “positive attitude 
towards communicating in English” in high school students (Ministry 
of Education, Culture, & Science, 1992, p. 3). This was the first time, in 
the course of many periodically issued national curriculum guidelines 
for foreign languages, that “communication” was named as a goal of 
instruction. Explicit mention was made in The Course of Study that 
JTEs should use team teaching activities, which implies the presence 
and cooperation of ALTs. 

Given the conservative leanings of the Japanese education sector 
(Lincicome, 1993), the JET program, along with the new Course of Study, 
represent radical policies applied on a national level. However, there 
are several obvious aspects of the Japanese high school educational 
culture that work against JTEs’ acceptance of classroom activities de- 
signed to promote students’ communicative abilities (McConnell, 1995; 
see also Gorsuch, 2001, who cites the prevalence of non-communica- 
tive pedagogies and university entrance exams, as well as inadequate 
teacher preparation and in-service programs). These aspects of Japa- 
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nese education imply a mismatch between the official plan and the 
realities of Japanese high school EFL education. 

As the local implementers of the JET program, JTEs are major stake- 
holders in this ambitious educational policy. Nevertheless, the poten- 
tial effects of ALTs on JTEs, who are often entrusted with the supervi- 
sion of ALTs and the team teaching process, do not seem to have been 
explored on a large scale. Specifically, this study focused on compar- 
ing teachers who taught English I or II regularly with ALTs with teach- 
ers who had zero or had limited ALT contact in their English I or II 
classes. Using a Japanese-language survey, 884 teachers from these three 
groups were asked to provide ratings on their own classroom English 
speaking ability, self-reports of early English learning experiences, and 
attitudes towards teaching activities associated with communicative 
language teaching, audiolingualism, ?in6.yakudoku (a traditional Japa- 
nese grammar-translation methodology). 

Construction of the Survey 
Accounting for Two Influences 

Frameworks for investigating the effects of governance on teachers’ 
instruction provided an important way of organizing the collection of 
data of the survey. In the literature, influences on classroom instruction 
are classified into what can best be termed formal influences and infor- 
mal influences (Cohen & Spillane, 1992; Fuller, Snyder, Chapman, & 
Hua 1994; Montero-Sieburth, 1992; Stevenson & Baker, 1991). See Table 
1 for a summary of formal and informal instructional guidance. 

Two of the categories in Table 1 were used to create the survey items 
of interest in this report: teachers’ foreign language proficiency and 
teachers’ previous educational experiences. Items created from other 
categories in Table 1 were also included in the survey, but are beyond 
the scope of this report. 

Teachers ’ English Proficiency 

Historically, teachers have not needed to be proficient to teach En- 
glish in Japanese high schools. After World War II, procedures for high 
school teacher certification were greatly liberalized. One of the rea- 
sons for this was an increased demand for English teachers after the 
end of the war (Henrichsen, 1989, p. 126). Another reason, according 
to Shimahara (1995), was to nullify rigid pre-war teacher education tra- 
ditions, which were seen as a tool by militarists to gain control over 
schools and students. The idea was to open teacher certification to 
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graduates of liberal arts universities who would be less swayed by au- 
thoritarian ideals. Thus, students getting degrees in English literature 
could get an English teacher’s certificate by simply completing the re- 
quirements. However, according to Henrichsen (1989, p. 126), this led 
to the hiring of teachers who were not particularly knowledgeable of 
English. In addition to English literature majors who had probably never 
had to speak English in their university courses, graduates who had 
majored “in some subject other than English but had received passing 
marks in their English classes...were put into English-teaching positions” 
(p. 162, emphasis in the original). TTiis helped to create teachers who 
had studied English in the written mode and who then neglected oral/ 
aural skills (Henrichsen, 1989). The implementation of the JET program 
may be changing that, at least for JTEs who have contact with ALTs. In 
the survey used to generate data for this report, teachers were asked to 
gauge their level of agreement to the statement: “My English speaking 
ability is good enough for me to use in class.” A response of “1” meant 
strong disagreement, while a “5” meant strong agreement, and “3” meant 
“I don’t know.” 

Table 1: Formal and Informal Influences on Teachers’ Instruction 



Formal Influences 
Instructional frameworks 

-curriculum guidelines 
Instructional materials 
-textbooks 

Assessment of results 

-external examinations 
Monitoring instruction 

-official observation of teaching 
Teacher education 

-pre- and in-service teacher 
training 



Informal Influences 

Teachers* previous educational experiences 

-teacher age, gender, hometown, ethnicity 
nationality, socioeconomic 
background 
Intraschool influences 

-principals’ expectations, classroom 
structure, teacher sense of control 
over own work, school climate, 
collegial expectations, faculty collegiality 
Consumer influences 

-business community, higher education, 
students’ families, students’ expectations 
Cultural influences 

-beliefs about authority, habits of deference, 
group orientation, tolerance of deviancy 
Academic influences 

-students’ abilities, subject matter 
Teachers* abilities 

-teachers’ length of experience, membership 
in professional associations, teachers’ 
general knowledge of content being taught, 
teachers’ foreign language proficiency 
Previous curriculum influence 



Note: Categories adapted from Cohen and Spillane (1992); Fuller, Snyder, Chapman, 
and Hua (1994); Montero-Sieburth (1992); and Stevenson and Baker (1991). 
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Previous Educational Experiences 

Cohen and Spillane (1992) suggested that of all the influences that 
can be accounted for, teachers’ previous educational experiences have 
the greatest influence on teachers’ eventual instructional practices, 
going so far as to name elementary and secondary schools as the “prime 
agencies of teacher education” (p. 26). MacDonald and Rogan (1990) 
noted that South African science teachers involved in a science educa- 
tion reform project tended to employ teacher-to-whole-class lecture 
style instruction because they themselves were taught that way. In the 
end, no matter what educational policies are handed down, teachers’ 
own long “apprenticeship” into teaching (their own educational expe- 
riences) (Lortie, 1975, p. 6l) will continue to have lasting influence on 
teachers’ instruction (Freeman & Richards, 1993; Kennedy, 1989; 
Schmidt, Porter, Floden, Freeman, & Schwille, 1987). 

For the purposes of this discussion it will be assumed that most high 
school teachers learned English through yakudoku, a non-oral ap- 
proach to foreign language instruction, thought to be related to gram- 
mar/translation (Bryant, 1956; Henrichsen, 1989; Hino, 1988; Law, 1995). 
A 1983 survey conducted by the Research Group for College English 
Teaching in Japan (in Hino, 1988, p. 46) reported that among its 1,012 
Japanese university and high school teacher respondents nationwide, 
70 to 80 percent usedyakudoku in their EFL reading classes. Given this 
indirect evidence, it is likely that many current Japanese high school 
English teachers learned English through yakudoku as students. Fur- 
ther, two yakudoku high school teachers, aged around 40, reported to 
Gorsuch (1998) that they had learned English as high school students 
using yakudoku. 

A brief description of yakudoku instructional practices as reported 
in Gorsuch (1998) will be given here. In three yakudoku English II 
classes taught at a boys’ high school, Gorsuch observed that the stu- 
dents were required to process English texts by translating them into 
Japanese. The majority of class time was spent on teachers asking indi- 
vidual students to read their Japanese translations of an English sen- 
tence, or phrase, out loud. The teachers would then correct the student’s 
Japanese translation, and then comment on the student’s apparent mis- 
understanding of the grammar of the English text. The teachers would 
write the English grammar point on the board, and complete a lengthy 
explanation of the structure, often giving students advice on translat- 
ing the grammar point into appropriate Japanese. The classes were 
teacher-centered, and conducted in Japanese. 

It is not difficult to see the potential problems an ALT might have 
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team teaching in such a classroom as described above. With the class 
being conducted almost entirely in Japanese by the JTE, a non-Japa- 
nese speaking ALT could not hope to contribute (ALTs hired by the JET 
program are either newcomers to Japan or may not have been resi- 
dents in Japan for more than three years, so they may not achieve a 
high level of competence as Japanese speakers, according to Wada & 
Cominos, 1994, p. 5). In addition, the goals of such classes clearly do 
not include improving students’ skills in communicating in English. If 
in fact most JTEs learned English themselves using yakudoku, it may 
be unlikely that many JTEs can accommodate, without a struggle, 
changes in their teaching implied by the presence of an ALT in the class- 
room. Yet over 5,000 ALTs are currently teaching in Japanese junior and 
senior high schools, and a struggle is occurring in many JTEs’ working 
lives (see Yukawa, 1992, 1994 for compelling accounts of this phenom- 
enon). In our survey, teachers were asked to assess their level of agree- 
ment with the statement: “As a student I studied English primarily 
through translating English stories, essays, or literary works into Japa- 
nese.” A response of “1” meant strong disagreement, while a “5” meant 
strong agreement, and “3” meant “I don’t know.” 

Attitudes towards CLT, AIM, and Yakudoku Activities 

The survey used for the larger study of which this report is a part, 
used five-point Likert scale items which invited teachers to respond 
affectively to a series of items representing activities associated with 
three different approaches to language learning: communicative lan- 
guage teaching (CLT), the audiolingual method (AIM), 2 ind yakudoku. 
Over 30 activities were gathered from teaching methodology books 
and courses and from observations of a variety of Japanese EEL class- 
rooms. The activities were then presented to a panel of eight language 
educators who had at least a master’s degree in TESL. Two were female 
native speakers of English, two were female native speakers of Japa- 
nese, two were male native speakers of English, and two were male 
native speakers of Japanese. The panel members then categorized each 
activity as CLT, ALM, or yakudoku. Only those activities which panel- 
ists unanimously categorized as one of the three types were included 
in a pilot questionnaire. The activity items were further revised in re- 
sponse to factor analyses of the pilot questionnaire. On the main ques- 
tionnaire, higher scores of “4” or “5” indicated teachers’ approval of the 
activities, while lower scores of “1” or “2” indicated disapproval of the 
activities, and “3” meant “I don’t know.” 
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Research Questions 

The overall purpose of this article is to report data from a survey of 
884 Japanese high school EFL teachers in nine randomly selected pre- 
fectures. The first two research questions are: 

1 . According to the JTEs responding to the survey, what are the rela- 
tive numbers of teachers who teach English I and II at least once 
a week with an ALT, less than once a week with an ALT, or not at 
all? 

2. What are the patterns of distribution of ALTs team teaching in 
English I and II classes according to type of school? 

These two questions have been included to address a lack of infor- 
mation in the literature concerning the number and distribution of ALTs 
in English I and II classes. There may be a mistaken perception on the 
part of researchers inside and outside Japan that ALTs are universally 
available to team teach with JTEs in Japanese EFL high school class- 
rooms. The final three questions were raised in the literature review of 
this report. Do JTEs with different levels of ALT contact have different 
perceptions of themselves? Further, do they have different levels of 
approval for different kinds of activities, according to their level of ALT 
contact* Specifically: 

3. Do JTEs’ self-reports of English speaking ability differ according 
to their level of contact with ALTs in English I and II classes? 

4. Do JTEs’ self-reports of their own English learning experiences 
differ according to their level of contact with ALTs in English I 
and II classes? 

5. Do JTEs’ level of approval of communicative, ALM, ^ndyakudoku 
activities differ according to level of contact with ALTs in English 
I and II classes? 



Method 

Participants: Creating a Generalizable Sample 

The participants for this research were 884 Japanese senior high 
school EFL teachers currently employed full time at public academic, 
public vocational, and private academic senior high schools in Japan. 
Probability sampling procedures were followed (Fowler, 1993; Rea & 
Parker, 1992, p. 147). The prefectures sampled were: Fukui, Kanaga^\^, 
Nagano, Saga, Shizuoka, Tokushima, Toyama, Yamagata, and 
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Yamaguchi, all of which represent a variety of urban, rural, and geo- 
graphic contexts. 

Private high schools were included in the sample. Due to an explod- 
ing population from 1946 to 1980 and a restrictive national policy to- 
wards growth in public high school education, a substantial number of 
private high schools were established by 1980, comprising 28.1% of all 
high schools in Japan (James & Benjamin, 1988, p. 20). All primarily 
privately funded high schools were termed “private high schools.” Na- 
tional, prefectural, and city-funded schools were termed “public high 
schools.” There was no differentiation, for the purposes of this study, 
between all boys’ and girls’ schools, and coeducational schools. 

Teachers at public vocational and night high schools were also in- 
cluded. While statistics for numbers of English teachers by type of school 
could not be found at the national level, combined teachers’ lists for 
the nine prefectures surveyed in this study revealed that Japanese En- 
glish teachers at public vocational and night high schools still consti- 
tuted a sizable minority, 783 (13%) of 6,l67 teachers at public and pri- 
vate academic and public vocational and night high schools. 

Materials 

The Japanese-language questionnaire was developed according to 
results of a pilot questionnaire project of 500 Japanese EEL teachers in 
Tokyo in 1997, from previous research, and from an extensive literature 
review (see Gorsuch, 1999a). The theoretical background of the items 
of interest in this report is discussed in the literature review above. For 
the English-language version of the questionnaire, see Appendix A Data 
that answered research question No. 1 came from item B-3. For research 
question No. 2, the data came from item B-2. For research question No. 
3, the data came from item C-1. To answer research question No. 4, data 
from item C-2 were examined. Finally, for research question No. 5, data 
from items A-1 through A-12 were examined. 

The questionnaire was translated into Japanese by a highly English 
proficient Japanese female with teaching experience at the high school 
and university level. The Japanese version was then back-translated into 
English by a native English speaking professional translator who spe- 
cializes in translating Japanese into English. Alpha reliability for items 
A-1 through A-12 was estimated at .71, which indicates moderate reli- 
ability. Reliability for items B-2, B-3, C-1, and C-2 was not estimated 
because they were designed to capture disparate constructs. 
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Analyses 

The numerical responses on the returned questionnaires were hand 
coded and entered by the researcher into Statview 4.5. To answer re- 
search question No. 1, teachers’ responses to questionnaire item B-3 
(level of involvement with an ALT in English I and II classes) were tabu- 
lated. For research question No. 2, teachers’ responses to item B-3 were 
split by type of school (B-2). To determine whether the distribution of 
ALTs to the three different types of schools was meaningful and not 
simply a pattern occurring by chance, a chi-square procedure was con- 
ducted at/? < .05. To answer research question No. 3, descriptive statis- 
tics of teachers’ responses to item C-1 (English speaking ability) were 
calculated, and were then split by the grouping variable B-3 (JTEs teach- 
ing English I and II with an ALT at least once a week, less than once a 
week, or not at all), resulting in three different mean scores. To deter- 
mine whether the three resulting means were significantly different, an 
unbalanced one-way ANOVA procedure was conducted at/? < .05. To 
determine whether the data met the assumptions of ANOVA, the data 
in each of the three cells were checked for normality and for equal vari- 
ance (Hatch & Lazaraton, 1991). In the event that the three means were 
found to be significantly different, the Scheffe test and eta^ strength of 
association were calculated to determine how much variance in the 
data could be attributed to the variable of interest (B-3, in this case). 
Eta^ was used because the cells of the ANOVA were unbalanced (Hatch 
& Lazaraton, 1991, p. 331). 

To answer research question No. 4, descriptive statistics of teachers’ 
responses to item C-2 (teachers’ English learning experiences) were 
calculated and then split by the grouping variable B-3 (teachers’ re- 
ported level of involvement with an ALT in English I and II classes), 
again resulting in three different mean scores. To determine whether 
the means for the three groups were significantly different, a one-way, 
unbalanced ANOVA procedure was conducted at/? < .05. Normality and 
equivalence of variance for the three cells were checked, and the Scheffe 
test and eta^ strength of association were calculated. Finally, to answer 
research question No. 5, descriptive statistics for items A-1 through A- 
12 (teachers’ level of approval of communicative, ALM, 3 .ndyakudoku 
activities) were calculated and then split by the grouping variable B-3. 
Items A-1 through A-12 were twelve dependent variables, and B-3 was 
the independent variable. To determine whether the means for the 
twelve items were significantly different, twelve separate one-way, un- 
balanced ANOVA procedures were conducted at/? < .0042 (.05 divided 
by 12 for 12 comparisons; this was done to adjust for the multiple com- 
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parisons and avoid Type I error assuming a significant difference in 
means, when in fact the difference is not significant, see Vogt, 1999, pp. 
28-29). Normality and equivalence of variance for the three cells of each 
dependent variable were checked, and the Scheffe test and eta^ strength 
of association were calculated. 



Results 

The numbers of JTEs responding to the survey who were catego- 
rized into three groups according to level of ALT contact in English I 
and II classes appear in Table 2. 



Table 2: JTEs’ Reported ALT Contact in English I and II Classes 



Group 


Number 


Percent 




Teaches at least once a week with an ALT. 


179 


20% 




Teaches less than once a week with an ALT 


167 


19% 




Does not teach with an ALT 


538 


6l% 




Total 


884 


100% 





Note: Percentages have been rounded. 



The largest group of JTEs responding to this survey (ji = 538, or 6l% 
of all respondents) reported that they did not teach English I and II 
with an ALT The second largest group reported teaching with ALTs at 
least once a week (n = 179, or 20%), and the smallest group reported 
teaching with ALTs less than once a week (ri = l67, or 19%). 

The distribution of ALTs split by type of school (public academic, 
public vocational, and private academic) suggested that ALTs are not 
distributed equally. In Table 3, the observed (actual) frequencies are 
displayed along with expected frequencies (random frequencies that 
are predicted in chi square distributions, see Vogt, 1999, pp. 39-40). The 
chi-square statistic for the data was significant atp < .05 (chi square = 
123.067, df = 4). This means that the patterns in the grouping of teach- 
ers in the actual data are significantly different from what a random 
pattern would suggest. For instance, private academic high school JTEs 
reported not teaching with ALTs in English I and II classes more than 
expected (229 compared with 159). Private academic high school JTEs 
also reported teaching with ALTs less than expected (26 compared with 
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Table 3: Observed and Expected Frequencies for Distribution of 
ALTs in English I and II Classes by Type of School 





Observed (Actual) Frequencies 








Teach with 


Teach with ALT 








ALT at least 


less than once 


Do not teach 






once a week. 


a week. 


with an ALT. 


Total 


Public Academic Teachers 


72 


91 


179 


342 


Public Vocational Teachers 


81 


70 


130 


281 


Private Academic Teachers 


26 


6 


229 


26l 


Total 


179 


167 


538 


884 




Expected Frequencies 








(frequencies which would occur by chance) 






Teach with 


Teach with ALT 








ALT at least 


less than once 


Do not teach 






once a week. 


a week. 


with an ALT. 


Total 


Public Academic Teachers 


69 


65 


208 


342 


Public Vocational Teachers 


57 


53 


171 


281 


Private Academic Teachers 


53 


49 


159 


261 


Total 


179 


167 


538 


884 



Note: Numbers have been rounded. 



53, and 6 compared with 49). ALTs are apparently not assigned toteam 
teach with JTEs in English I and II classes in private academic high 
schools very often. JTEs at public academic high schools reported teach- 
ing with an ATT more than expected (72 compared with 69, and 91 
compared with 65), and not teaching with ALTs less than expected (179 
compared with 208). Public vocational JTEs reported teaching English 
I and II with ALTs more than expected (81 compared with 57, and 70 
compared with 53). In addition, they reported not teaching with an 
ALT fewer times than expected (130 compared with 171). Public aca- 
demic and vocational high schools apparently assign ALTs to team-teach 
English I and II classes more than random chance would suggest. 
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Table 4 shows the descriptive statistics for item C-1 (teachers’ ratings 
of their English speaking ability) split by the grouping variable B-3 Cevel 
of involvement with an ALT in English I and II classes). 



Table 4: JTEs’ Self-Reports of English Speaking Ability 





M 


SD 


Min/Max 


Skew 


Kurtosis 


Teaches English I or II with an ALT at least once a week 


3-520 


.887 


1/5 


-.300 


-.271 


Teaches English I or II with an AIT less than once a week 


3.126 


.856 


1/5 


.100 


-.188 


Does not teach English I or II with an ALT 


3-102 


.889 


1/5 


-.027 


-.608 


Total 


3-191 


.898 


1/5 


-.047 


-.517 



Note: A rating of “5” indicates strong agreement with the statement: “My English 
speaking ability is good enough for me to use in class,” and “1” indicates strong 
disagreement. 



Teachers who reported teaching with ALTs at least once a week had 
a higher mean score (3.520), indicating a higher self rating of their En- 
glish ability as used in class. Teachers who reported teaching with ALTs 
less than once a week or not at all had lower mean scores (3-126 and 
3.102, respectively). The difference in means was statistically signifi- 
cant atp < .05 (F= 15-532, df= 2). A post hoc Scheffe test indicated that 
the mean score of teachers teaching with ALTs at least once a week was 
significantly higher than the mean for teachers teaching less than a week 
with an ALT, or not teaching with an ALT. However, the eta^ statistic 
indicated that only .046 (4.6%) of the variance in the three mean scores 
was due to the ALT contact variable. This may be due to the presence 
of other \^riables in the data, for example JTEs’ type of school, length 
of career, or perhaps intra-school politics or collegial attitudes. Some 
respondents may have also been unwilling to answer the question, 
which may have resulted in systematically lower or higher self-estimates, 
depending on other personal variables not captured by the question- 
naire (Gorsuch, 2000). 

Table 5 shows the descriptive statistics for item C-2 (teachers’ agree- 
ment that they had learned English yakudoku) split by the 

grouping variable B-3 (level of involvement with an ALT in English I 
and II classes). 
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Table 5: JTEs’ Self-Reports of English 
Language Learning Experiences 





M 


SD 


Min/Max 


Skew 


Kurtosis 


Teaches English I or II with an ALT at least once a week 


3.291 


1.106 


1/5 


-.368 


-.678 


Teaches English I or II with an AIT less tlian once a week 


3.545 


1.104 


1/5 


.608 


-.362 


Does not teach English I or II with an ALT 


3.414 


1.175 


1/5 


-.496 


-.714 


Total 


3.414 


1.151 


1/5 


-.489 


-.657 



Note: A rating of “5” indicates strong agreement with the statement: “As a student I 
studied English primarily through translating English stories, essays, or literary works 
into Japanese,” and “1” indicates strong disagreement. 



The results of the data suggested that JTEs with extensive contact 
with ALTs had a lower level of agreement with the notion that they had 
studied English through traditional grammar-translation methods 
(3.291) than JTEs with limited (3.545) or no ALT contact (3.414). How- 
ever, a one-way ANOVA with the p value set at .05 indicated that the 
differences between the means were not statistically significant. 

The descriptive statistics for items A-1 through A-12 (JTEs’ approval 
of CLT, ALM, diud yakudoku activities) split by the grouping variable B- 
3 (level of involvement with an ALT in English I and II classes) are in 
Table 6. 

Table 6: Descriptive Statistics for Activities Items Split by 
Level of Involvement with an ALT 



o 
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Item 


Activity type 


Group 


M 


SD 


Min/Max 


Skew 


Kurtasis 


A-l 


Yakudoku 


Total 


3.466 


.955 


1/5 


-.593 


-.141 






1 


3.285 


.916 


1/5 


-.414 


-.491 






2 


3.491 


.934 


1/5 


-.723 


.042 






3 


3.519 


.947 


1/5 


-.618 


-.031 


A-2 


Communicative 


Total 


3.372 


.907 


1/5 


-.501 


.073 






1 


3.425 


1.067 


1/5 


-.548 


-.170 






2 


3.515 


.151 


1/5 


-.423 


.120 






3 


3.310 


.885 


1/5 


-.470 


-.021 


A-3 


Communicative 


Total 


3.656 


.903 


1/5 


-.613 


.165 






1 


3.883 


.953 


1/5 


-.888 


.598 






2 


3.886 


.738 


2/5 


-.354 


-.023 






3 


3.509 


.903 


1/5 


-.558 


-.018 
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Table 6 (Continued) 



Item 


Activity type 


Group 


M 


SD 


Min/Max 


Skew 


Kurtosis 


A“4 


Yakudoku 


Total 


3.084 


1.068 


1/5 


-.295 


-.735 






1 


2.922 


1.070 


1/5 


-.200 


-.729 






2 


3.072 


1.012 


1/5 


-.109 


-.718 






3 


3.141 


1.078 


1/5 


-.381 


-.724 


A-5 


Auciiolingual 


Total 


3.769 


.849 


1/5 


-.807 


.825 






1 


3.726 


.844 


1/5 


-.674 


.730 






2 


3.677 


.857 


1/5 


-.643 


•314 






3 


3.812 


.845 


1/5 


-.910 


1.084 


A-6 


Audiolingual 


Total 


3.615 


.807 


1/5 


-.578 


-.008 






1 


3.508 


.912 


1/5 


-.379 


-.598 






2 


3.611 


.749 


2/5 


-.595 


-.014 






3 


3.652 


.783 


1/5 


-.628 


.232 


A-7 


Communicative 


Total 


3.361 


.890 


1/5 


-.386 


-.271 






1 


3.441 


.928 


1/5 


-.479 


-.265 






2 


3.419 


.891 


1/5 


-.365 


-.445 






3 


3.316 


.873 


1/5 


-.374 


-.206 


A-8 


Audiolingual 


Total 


3.572 


.836 


1/5 


-.583 


.274 






1 


3-626 


.852 


1/5 


-.774 


.796 






2 


3.623 


.809 


1/5 


-.706 


.557 






3 


3.539 


.838 


1/5 


-.484 


.048 


A-9 


Communicative 


Total 


3.376 


.945 


1/5 


-.351 


-.329 






1 


3.497 


1.005 


1/5 


-.521 


-.293 






2 


3.383 


.914 


1/5 


-.218 


-.768 






3 


3.333 


.930 


1/5 


-.345 


-.199 


A-10 


Yakudoku 


Total 


3.542 


.829 


1/5 


-.824 


.585 






1 


3.508 


.855 


1/5 


-.805 


.656 






2 


3.581 


.776 


1/5 


-.654 


.247 






3 


3.541 


.836 


1/5 


-.865 


.587 


A-11 


Communicative 


Total 


3.888 


.738 


1/5 


-1.034 


2.404 






1 


3.911 


.757 


1/5 


-1.164 


3.240 






2 


3.964 


.656 


2/5 


-.218 


.045 






3 


3.857 


.754 


1/5 


-1.136 


2.362 


A-12 


Communicative 


Total 


3.890 


.766 


1/5 


-1.172 


2.525 






1 


3.872 


.755 


1/5 


-1.107 


2.209 






2 


3.916 


.669 


2/5 


-.501 


.711 






3 


3.888 


.796 


1/5 


-1.299 


2.750 




Note: Group 1 = teachers teaching with ALTs at least once a week; Group 2 = teachers 
teaching with ALTs less than once a week; Group 3 = teachers not teaching with ALTs. 
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Twelve ANOVA procedures were carried out, each with the p value 
set at .0042. Only one item, A-3, a CLT information gap item calling on 
students to speak and listen, was significant atp < .0042 (F= 18.865, df 
= 2). A post hoc Scheffe test indicated that teachers teaching with an 
ALT at least once a week (3.883) and less than once a week (3.886) 
were more approving of the CLT activity than teachers with no ALT 
contact (3.509). Eta^ was estimated at .057, which indicated that 5.7% of 
the variance between the three mean scores on A-3 were due to the 
ALT contact variable. As with the data displayed in Table 4, this may be 
due to the presence of other variables in the data. 

Two other items, A-1 (^.yakudoku activity, p = .0166) and A-2 (a CLT 
reading activity,/) = .0267), approached significance, but did not ex- 
ceed the predesignated p < .0042. On A-1, teachers with no ALT contact 
(3.519) were more approving o{ 2 .yakudoku activity thanJTEs teaching 
with an ALT at least once a week (3.285). On A-2, JTEs teaching with an 
ALT less than once a week (3.515) were more approving of a CLT read- 
ing activity than teachers with no ALT contact (3.310). 

Discussion 

To restate the first research question; According to the JTEs respond- 
ing to the survey, what are the relative numbers of teachers who teach 
English I and II at least once a week with an ALT, less than once a week 
with an ALT, or not at all? A majority of JTEs reported not teaching En- 
glish I or II with an ALT (Table 2). Employing ALTs is expensive, and 
not all EEL classrooms at the high school level can be supplied with 
them. However, there may be an additional reason why ALTs are not 
assigned to team-teach with the majority of JTEs. In the larger study 
that generated this report, at least ten teachers commented that ALTs in 
their school were used in oral communication classes, but not for En- 
glish I or II classes. The impression gained from this is that English I 
and II were somehow the territory of JTEs. This may mean that these 
particular JTEs use English I or II courses to teach non-oral English 
skills for the purpose of preparing students for university exams. 

According to Kawakami (1993), under the previous Monbusho 
Course of Study (1978 to 1993) JTEs had similar attitudes. The older 
Course of Study provided for English I and II courses (“four [language] 
skills” courses, p. 19), English IIA, a listening/speaking course; English 
IIB, a reading course; and English IIC, a writing course. Kawakami 
claimed that teachers in schools, assuming that English I and II courses 
were supposed to help students pass university entrance exams, were 
decoupling speaking and listening instruction and simply relegating 
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oral practice to the English IIA course. In current English I and II class- 
rooms, ALTs may not be seen as particularly useful, particularly if ALTs 
are associated with eikaiwa (oral English used for conversation) and 
JTEs associate themselves with eigo (non-oral English language as 
learned from intensive reading) (Law, 1995, pp. 221-222). The distribu- 
tion of ALTs revealed in this study, then, may be a result of current atti- 
tudes about how team teaching is best utilized in EEL education in Ja- 
pan. 

The second research question was: What are the patterns of distribu- 
tion of ALTs team teaching in English I and II classes according to type 
of school? There were differences reported by JTEs in the distribution 
of ALTs according to type of school (public academic, public vocational, 
and private academic) (Table 3). Refreshingly, a healthy minority of both 
public academic and public vocational high school teachers reported 
having at least some ALT contact. This may suggest that there is some 
approval in these schools of the notion of having ALTs team teach in 
English I or II classes. It is possible that public high school JTEs (and 
their local level administrators) are sensitive to recent social trends and 
Monbusho policies that are arguably leaning towards instruction of 
English as communication. Because of this trend, JTEs themselves may 
want to change by developing their skills as teachers, or improving their 
own oral English skills, in order to meet the changing demands of soci- 
ety. The data also raise the intriguing question of how team teaching 
activities in vocational schools, schools that are thought to be free of 
university entrance exam preparation pressure, can be characterized. 
Clearly, research on EEL instruction in vocational schools should be 
conducted, something not often done on any topic concerning voca- 
tional high school education in Japan (James & Benjamin, 1988; Okano, 
1993), even though hilly 26% of all high school students in Japan attend 
vocational high schools (Statistics Bureau, 1997, p. 20). 

Private academic high school JTEs reported a low level of ALT con- 
tact in English I and II classes. Given the data, it may be necessary to 
view private academic high schools as quite different from high schools 
in the public sector. The data may be reflecting the fact that private 
high schools do not participate in the nationally funded JET program. 
Either the private sector has its own program, or schools hire native 
English speaking teachers on their own. If ALTs are present in private 
high schools in any number, they may simply be used to teach courses 
intended to develop students’ oral skills. Finally, private high school 
JTEs and administrators may feel less sensitivity towards the same so- 
cial trends and educational policies named above than their public 
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school counterparts. For example, Gorsuch (1999a, p. 269) found that 
the same private academic high school JTEs sampled for this study were 
more approving of questionnaire item A-4 than public academic and 
vocational high school JTEs. Item A-4 depicts a yakudoku activity in 
which students recite their Japanese translations of English texts in 
English I and II class. The same teachers reported lower levels of ap- 
proval of CUT activities in English I and II classes than public academic 
and vocational high school teachers (p. 294). Attitudes towards instruc- 
tion in private academic high schools may be quite different from those 
in public high schools. Private academic high schools are likely con- 
cerned about attracting students by presenting a successful track record 
of helping students pass university entrance exams. Whatever the case, 
if ALTs are associated with CUT instruction, this may account for the 
pattern of ALT use in private academic high schools found in this study. 

ALT Involvement 

What is most remarkable, however, is that the data answering re- 
search questions 1 and 2 suggest that ALTs are engaged in team teach- 
ing in a surprising number of English I or II classrooms. In public aca- 
demic and vocational high schools, slightly more than half of respond- 
ing JTEs reported at least some ALT contact. If ALT involvement in En- 
glish I and II classes was considered truly inappropriate by these teach- 
ers, there might not be so many ALTs teaching in these classes. Longi- 
tudinal research is needed to answer the question of whether ALT in- 
volvement in English I and II classes is on the rise, or is simply a stable 
phenomenon over time. Of more central concern is the question of 
causality: Is the presence of ALTs changing JTEs’ attitudes about situa- 
tions in which team teaching is appropriately used? Or are JTEs chang- 
ing their attitudes on their own, perhaps through social trends, and 
then simply requesting ALTs in the English I and II classes as a result of 
their changing attitudes? This is a question worth investigating further, 
particularly through extensive interviews with JTEs. 

Have ALTs Changed JTEs? 

To restate the third and fourth research questions: Do JTEs’ self-re- 
ports of English speaking ability differ according to their level of con- 
tact with ALTs in English I and II classes, and do JTEs’ self reports of 
their own English learning experiences differ according to their level 
of contact with ALTs in English I and II classes? These questions deal 
with JTEs’ perceptions of themselves. The third question in particular 
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deals with the question raised in the introduction of this report, which 
was, “Have ALTs changed JTEs?” In terms of JTEs’ perceptions of their 
English speaking ability, I would argue “yes.” JTEs who had contact 
with ALTs in English I and II classes reported their English speaking 
abilities, as used in class, as being significantly higher than JTEs with 
limited or no ALT contact (Table 4). I base my argument for causality 
partly on the observations of Yukawa (1992, 1994), who reported that a 
JTE, through team teacliing a reading course with an ALT, progressively 
used more and more English in class. Through the JTE’s contact with 
the ALT, it is possible that the JTE’s confidence in his ability to use class- 
room English increased, even though Yukawa characterized the JTE as 
a good speaker of English before his contact with an ALT. 

I also base my argument for causality on common sense. If ALTs are 
not proficient in Japanese, then JTEs and ALTs must communicate in 
English in order to plan classes and coordinate their instruction while 
in class. This interaction would necessarily entail the use of classroom- 
specific and general English, and would give JTEs exposure to the lan- 
guage presented in the lessons through the oral/aural mode, rather than 
through the written word. This surely would give participating JTEs a 
real sense of their English abilities. However, there is always the possi- 
bility that JTEs chose to work with ALTs because they were already con- 
fident in their ability to use English. Nevertheless, I believe previous 
research and common sense suggest that ALTs are causing positive 
changes in JTEs’ professional abilities. I urge classroom teachers, both 
ALTs and JTEs, to conduct their own observations along the lines of 
Yukawa (1992, 1994), and to conduct self- and other-interviews to pin 
down the causality issue, as well as to characterize changes in the pro- 
fessional development of ALTs and JTEs. 

The fourth research question addressed JTEs’ perceptions of their 
own language learning experiences and whether contact with an ALT 
has an effect on those perceptions. The data resulting from this survey 
were inconclusive (Table 5). Teachers with high ALT contact tended to 
have lower levels of agreement with the notion that they had learned 
English through yakudoku than teachers with less or no ALT contact. 
However, the mean scores of the three groups were not significantly 
different. 

Nonetheless, this intriguing question is still worth asking. It raises 
several issues. First, if the JTEs in this survey had indicated that their 
self-perceptions did significantly change with high ALT contact, would 
it mean that at some point in their teaching careers, those JTEs disasso- 
ciated themselves from their own learning experiences? This is an in- 
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teresting possibility, and may indicate the direction for further inquir- 
ies into the mechanisms of teacher change. Did such teachers see ALT 
contact as an opportunity for important professional and personal 
growth? Were they already on the path of self-development, where team 
teaching with an ALT was simply an available way to meet those JTEs’ 
goals? Most importantly, why did they want to change? Second, is there 
a group of JTEs who were self-directed enough to learn English through 
other means, above and beyond the yakudoku universe of their high 
school and university learning experiences? What would characterize 
this group? Early overseas experience? Age? There is the final possibil- 
ity that through contact with ALTs, JTEs’ perceptions of their own per- 
sonal histories took a major shift, even if JTEs were not initially willing 
to do team teaching with an ALT Working with an ALT may constitute a 
transformative event for such teachers. More research is needed. 

JTEs and the Current Political Line 

The fifth and final research question was: Does JTEs’ level of ap- 
proval of communicative, ALM, and yakudoku activities differ accord- 
ing to level of contact with ALTs in English I and II classes? JTEs with 
high ALT contact approved of a communicative information gap activ- 
ity significantly more than JTEs with less or no ALT contact (Table 6). 
However, there were no other significant differences in approval of any 
other activities due to ALT contact. The lack of other significant differ- 
ences may be for two reasons. First, the activities, as stated, may not 
have been expressed in ways that teachers can easily apply them to 
their own practice. That is to say, JTEs may not conceive of and plan 
their lessons as a series of activities tied to particular approaches to 
language learning. Instead, they may primarily plan their lessons around 
vocabulary or grammar structures presented in English I or II textbooks 
and simply let the lesson flow from that (see Gorsuch, 1999b for a re- 
view of English I and II textbooks). Second, JTEs may be feeling belea- 
guered by recent shifts in educational policy, and may feel reluctant to 
answer questions about what activities and methodologies they prefer. 
Therefore, questionnaires may not be the best method of investigating 
JTEs’ approval of activities. Certainly, JTEs’ responses to all the activi- 
ties items in the questionnaire were centered at a rating of mild ap- 
proval (Table 6), a conservative and cautious place in which to be. 

This leaves us with the higher approval of a CLT activity by high- 
ALT-contact JTEs. There are several reasons why such teachers may 
approve of the information gap activity. First, teachers who have regu- 
lar contact with ALTs may find it easier to model CLT pair work activi- 
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ties for students with the help of an ALT. Second, it could be that when 
an ALT is in the classroom, students (and/or the ALT) expect to do some- 
thing different from highly controlled ALM and yakudoku activities. 
Finally, there may be a link with teachers’ self-perception of English 
speaking skill - recall that teachers teaching with ALTs at least once a 
week rated their English speaking skills higher than teachers who had 
less or no contact with ALTs (Table 6). Perhaps teachers who have more 
confidence in their ability to speak English are more likely to approve 
of A-3, the information gap activity. 

Conclusion 

I believe the data presented in tliis report generally point to the posi- 
tive effects ALTs have on JTEs. I think we need to view the JET program 
and the presence of ALTs as a dynamic, if unevenly available, form of 
in-service teacher education. Whether a causal factor or not, the pres- 
ence of an ALT is linked with higher JTE reports of classroom-centered 
English speaking ability and greater approval of a communicative in- 
formation gap activity. Clearly, ALTs encourage professional and per- 
sonal growth in JTEs by helping diversify their instructional practice, 
and stretching their abilities to communicate in English. I believe that 
ALTs are indeed changing the way English is taught in Japan, and that 
they are changing it for the good. 

I have noted, however, that ALTs are unevenly distributed in English 
I and II classes in Japanese high schools, perhaps as a result of prevail- 
ing attitudes that ALTs should be used for “communication” and 
“games.” I would like to argue here that ALTs, and CLT activities, be- 
long in English I and II classes. English I and II are the most commonly 
taught classes in high schools, and xlMonbusho wants Japanese stu- 
dents to be able to be the “cosmopolitan” and foreign-language-profi- 
cient citizens they dream of (Lincicome, 1993), using ALTS and CLT 
activities in English I and II classes is the best way to reach the greatest 
number of students. Further, English I and II courses are four-skills 
courses, and should not be de facto reading/university exam prepara- 
tion courses. Finally, there is nothing in the course descriptions for 
English I and II courses that precludes the use of CLT activities. With a 
minimum of awareness and planning, CLT activities can promote all of 
the goals and objectives set out in the English I and II course descrip- 
tion in The Course of Study (Ministry of Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture , 1992). 
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Appendix 

This questionnaire is designed for teachers who are currently teach- 
ing English I and/or English II. If you are not teaching these courses 
this year, please give this questionnaire to a colleague who is teaching 
English I and/or English II this year. Thank you! 

Please read the activity descriptions below and write a circle or check 
in the blank that best describes your level of agreement. Please con- 
sider each activity carefully, and let your response reflect your true im- 
pression about the appropriateness of the activities for your current 
English I or II classes. If you choose “5” for example, this means you 
would be strongly willing to use the activity in your class. If you choose 
“1”, this means, you would not be at all willing to use the activity. Please 
choose only one response. 



A-l . The teacher asks students to translate English phrases or sentences into Japanese 

as preparation for class. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 
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A-2. The teacher has students look at a page that has a “picture strip story.” Students 
can uncover only one picture at a time. Before uncovering the next picture, the 
students predict, writing the prediction in English, what will happen in the next 
picture. Students can then look at the next picture to confirm or disconfirm their 
predictions. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

.strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 

A-3. The teacher has the students work face to face in pairs. One student sees a page 
that has some missing information. The otlier student sees a different page that 
has that information. The first student must ask questions in English to the other 
student to find the missing information. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 

A-4. The teacher asks students to translate English phrases or sentences into Japanese 

in preparation for class. Then in class, the teacher calls on individual students to 
read their Japanese translation of an English phrase or sentence, and the teacher 
corrects it if necessary and gives the whole class the correct translation with an 
explanation. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 

A-5. The teacher has students chorally repeat word pairs such as sheep/ship and leave/ 
live. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agre e agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 

A-6. The teacher has students memorize and practice a short English sentence pattern. 
The teacher then gives the students a one word English cue and has the students 
chorally say the sentence pattern using the new word. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 

A-7. The teacher pairs off students. Then the teacher asks the students to write a letter 
in English to their partner. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

A-8. The teacher has students memorize an English dialog and then has the students 
practice the dialog together with a partner. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

54321 
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A-9. The teacher has pairs or small groups of students ask each other and then answer 
questions in English about their opinions. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 
strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree__ strongly disagree__ 

5 4 3 2 1 

A-10. Students read a sentence in Japanese, and then see an equivalent English sentence 
below where the words have been scrambled up. The students must then rewrite 
the English sentence in the correct order suggested by the Japanese sentence. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree__ 

5 4 3 2 1 

A-11. On one page students see a picture. Underneath the picture are several short 
English stories. Students have to choose which story they think best matches the 
picture. 

I think the above is an appropriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

■Strongly agre e agree don’t know disagree___ strongly disagree__ 

5 4 3 2 1 

A-1 2. On a page, students see an English paragraph in which the sentences have been 
scrambled. The teacher then asks the students to put the sentences into order so the 
paragraph makes sense. 

I think the above is an ^propriate activity for my English I or English II classes: 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagiee__ 

5 4 3 2 1 

A-1 3- What activity do you feel is most effective for your students in your English I or II 
class? Please write a brief description here: (Optional) 

Please answer the following questions by writing a check next to the 
most correct answer. Choose only one response. 



B“l. How many years have you been teaching in high school? 

0“8 years 

9“16 years 

17+ years 

B-2. What kind of high school are you currently teaching in? 

public academic high school 

public commercial or industrial high school 

public night high school 

private academic school 

B-3- Are you currently teaching English I or English II with an ALT (Assistant Language 
Teacher)? 

Yes, at least once a week. 

Yes, but less than once a week. 

No, I do not teach English I or English II with an ALT 
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Please read the sentences below and write a check in the blank that 
best describes your level of agreement. Choose only once response. 

C-l. My English speaking ability is good enough for me to use in class. 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagnee__ 

5 4 3 2 1 

C-2. As a student I studied English primarily through translating English stories, essays, 

or literary works into Japanese. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

C-3. I think the pace we have to teach English at my high school is; 

much too fast fas t about right slo w much too slo w 

5 4 3 2 1 

C-4. The average size of my English I or English II classes is: 

over 50 40-49 30-39 20-29 below 19 

5 4 3 2 1 

Please read the sentences below concerning your current instruction 
in English I and II classes and write a check in the blank that best de- 
scribes your level of agreement. Choose only one response. 

D-l. The Monbusho guidelines for English I and English II influences my classroom 
practice. 

strongly agiee agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-2. College and university entrance exams influence my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-3. The textbook my students are using influences my classroom practice. 

strongly agiee agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-4. The teaching license program I completed at university influences my current 
classroom practice. 

■strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-5. In-service teacher education specifically designed for English teaching offered 
by my prefectural or municipal board of education influences my classroom 
practice. 

strongly agiee agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

In-service teacher education for English teaching is not available from the Board of 

Education for me. 
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D-6. The way I learned English as a student influences my current classroom practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-7. My English teaching colleagues influence my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-8. The principal at my school influences my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-9. Teaching courses I have taken privately influence my current classroom prac- 
tice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

I have not taken teaching courses privately. 

D-10. My membership in a private academic organization influences my 
classroom practice. 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree__ strongly disagree. 

5 4 3 2 1 

I am not a member of an academic organization. 

D-11. The English I and English II syllabus used at my school influences my classroom 
practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-12. The number of students in my English I or II classes influences my classroom 
practice, (i.e., Would you teach differently if your classes had many students or 
few sUidents?) 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-13. The ALT I teach English I or II with influences my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

I do not currently teach English I or English II with an ALT. 

D-14. The expectations of my sUidents’ parents influences my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-15. My sUidents’ expectations about how to study English influences my classroom 
practice. 

strongly agree agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 
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D-16. My students’ abilities in English influence my classroom practice. 

strongly agree agre e don’t know disagree vStrongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-17 My level of English speaking ability influences my classroom practice, 
strongly agree__ agree don’t know disagree strongly disagree 

5 4 3 2 1 

D-18. What is one influence not listed above that you feel strongly influences your 
instruction of English I or English II? (Optional) 
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Communicative Language Teaching 



(Organizational Effectiveness of Upper Secondary School 
English Language Departments and Their Commitment 
toward Communicative Language Teaching) 



Since 1970, Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) has developed as a 
predominant trend in the world of second language teaching. CLT has had an 
enomious influence on theoretical aspects of second language teaching, but 
there has not been much evidence of change in its practical application. In the 
academic area of English language education research, the major focus has 
been on methods of instruction, teaching content, and political aspects. 
However, litde attention has been paid to how English language education is 
carried out in an organized manner among the personnel of English language 
departments (EL departments) in Japanese schools. In order to understand the 
oiganizational characteristics appropriate to CLT practices, this study investigates 
(1) the realities of EL depaitment members’ commitment to CLT in public upper 
secondary schools in Japan, (2) the organizational characteristics of EL 
departments, and (3) the relationship between the organizational characteristics 
and the commitment to CLT 

The framework to analyze organizational characteristics of the EL depaitments 
was constructed based on the theory of organizational science and research of 
effective schools, which consists of four criteria; adaptability, goal rationality, 
collegiality, and orientation. Adaptability is a criterion to assess the flexibility 
of EL departments in adapting to their external environments and their creativity 
in the face of a changing world. Goal-rationality is a criterion to assess levels of 
goal-attainment through the PDS cycle; setting department objectives and plans 
to attain them (Plan), carrying them out (Do), and evaluating them (See). 
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Collegiality refers to the assessment of the efficiency of the management, and 
collaboration among the members of EL departments. Orientation refers to the 
assessment of the maintenance of the value patterns shared among the 
members, levels of morale, and commitment to develop the quality of their 
English language education. The framework for CLT is based on 
Kumaravadivelu’s (1994) macrostrategies. 

To collect data about the realities of organizational characteristics of EL 
departments and CLT practices, a questionnaire was administered at 128 upper 
secondary schools in the Chugoku area. The data of 82 schools were finally 
used to analyze their relations. 

As a result, the following conclusions were reached: 

(1) CLT can be divided into two types; activity-based CLT and form-based 
CLT. In most schools, both types are considered as ideal ways of teaching 
the language, but considering the relatively small proportion of schools 
where CLT is put into practice, it seems to be difficult to apply them under 
the present organizational conditions of EL depaitments. 

(2) The organizational characteristics of EL departments can be grasped from 
the four criteria; adaptability, goal-rationality, collegiality, and orientation, 
and they are different from school to school. 

(3) The four organizational chamcteristics were confirmed to promote CLT 
practices. Orientation and goal-rationality am especially crucial to realize 
CLT. In terms of CLT types, form-based CLT can be rationally put into 
practice through the PDS management cycle, but to realize activity-based 
CLT, which has been recently called for in the Japanese Course of Study, 
it is not enough to introduce such a rational approach, but it furthermore 
requires collaboration in which teachers exchange and share their trials 
and errors in these practices and conceptualize their own CLT. 
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Teachers’ Beliefs and Corrective Feedback 



Reiko Mori 

Kagoshima Prefectural College 



Recent corrective feedback research has usually examined the effect of 
corrective feedback on students’ linguistic outcomes. The present study 
proposes to expand the scope of this inquiry to include teachers as well as 
students. Using qualitative data, this paper examines the beliefs that appeared 
to be at work in two ESL teachers’ corrective feedback behavior. By investigating 
how their beliefs are related to their corrective feedback behavior, this author 
contends that a more careful look at teacher corrective feedback that takes into 
consideration teachers’ perspectives on how they utilize corrective feedback 
in their overall instructional scheme and what they hope to accomplish by it is 
warranted. _ 

(cPBlEVicDii; 

■5o 

R esearch in general education has substantiated the fact that what 
teachers bring into the classroom in the form of beliefs, prin- 
ciples, and assumptions is central to the comprehension of what 
happens in the classroom (e.g., Calderhead, 1988; Clandinin, 1985; Clark 
& Peterson, 1986; Elbaz, 1981). In recent years, this line of inquiry has 
also emerged in the field of TESOL, where researchers have investi- 
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gated ESL teachers’ beliefs regarding their practice in general (e.g., 
Almarza, 1996; Golombek, 1998; Johnson, 1994, 1999; Woods, 1996) 
and specific aspects of teaching such as grammar teaching (Borg, 1998; 
Johnston & Goettsch, 2000), literacy instruction (Johnson, 1992), and 
decision-making processes (Johnson, 1992; Smith, 1996). By exploring 
the teachers’ side of the stories from the inside out, this line of inquiry 
has added richness and depth to the already existing research, in which 
teachers have tended to be left out as a variable. 

Among many areas that have not yet been addressed in this growing 
research domain is the effect that teachers’ beliefs exert on corrective 
feedback. This is an important area especially since the provision of 
corrective feedback is often considered to be “the primary role of lan- 
guage teachers” (Chaudron, 1988, p. 132). An examination of the cog- 
nitive foundations that inform teachers’ practices may contribute to a 
more complete understanding of corrective feedback processes. 

Corrective feedback research as initially conducted two decades ago 
primarily described how teachers provide feedback to students and what 
options are available to teachers when correcting errors (e.g., AUwright, 
1975; Chaudron, 1977, 1986; Day, Chenoweth, Chun, & Luppescu, 1984; 
Fanselow, 1977; Gaskill, 1980; Long, 1977; Nystrom, 1983). The focus of 
exploration has shifted since then, and recent corrective feedback stud- 
ies have usually examined the relationship between teachers’ correc- 
tive feedback behavior and its effects on students’ linguistic outcomes 
(e.g., Carroll &. Swain, 1993; Carroll, Swain, & Roberge, 1992; Doughty 
& Varela, 1998; Lyster, 1998, 2001; Lyster & Ranta, 1997; Spada & 
Lightbown, 1993; Tomasello & Herron, 1988, 1989). 

Among the subsets of inquiry developed two decades ago was teach- 
ers’ reasoning behind their corrective feedback behavior. Some of the 
above researchers suggested investigations into teachers’ “reasons” 
(Chaudron, 1986) and “rationale” (Fanselow, 1977) for the priorities they 
have for corrective feedback, their “attitude” (Nystrom, 1983) towards 
corrective feedback, and their “awareness,” “beliefs,” and “perception” 
(Long, 1977) with regard to various factors involved in corrective feed- 
back, such as the objectives of a lesson and program requirements and 
the likely outcome of corrective feedback. Especially notable were 
Chaudon’s (1986) and Nystrom’s (1983) efforts to gain insight into teach- 
ers’ reasoning as to why they provide corrective feedback the way they 
do. These studies were carried out with the hope of enhancing student 
L2 development in immersion programs (Chaudron, 1986) and to illus- 
trate the interplay among variables that teachers introduce into the class- 
room when they provide corrective feedback (Nystrom, 1983). Thus, 
earlier researchers anticipated teachers’ beliefs to be a worthy area of 
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inquiry in order to better understand teacher corrective feedback be- 
havior and ultimately apply findings to teaching and learning. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this line of research has not been pursued. 

The study reported here resumes the above research and examines 
the beliefs that appear to be at work behind two ESL teachers’ correc- 
tive feedback. Specifically, it aims to examine what beliefs the teachers 
possess regarding classroom interaction and how they are reflected in 
their provision of corrective feedback. Thus, it examines not the effects 
of corrective feedback on students’ linguistic outcomes, but the rela- 
tionship between the teachers’ beliefs and the corrective feedback that 
they provide. By investigating how teacher beliefs are related to correc- 
tive feedback, the author contends that a more careful look at teacher 
corrective feedback behavior is warranted, one that takes into consid- 
eration teachers’ perspectives on how they utilize conective feedback 
in their overall instructional scheme and what they hope to accom- 
plish by it. The author will first delineate the method used in the data 
collection and analysis and then analyze the participating teachers’ 
beliefs, their corrective feedback behavior, and the relationship between 
the two. Finally, I will discuss conclusions and future directions for cor- 
rective feedback and teacher belief research. 

Method 

The data come from a larger qualitative study conducted in the United 
States in which two ESL teachers’ beliefs regarding classroom interac- 
tion were examined for two semesters. The present study is a second- 
ary analysis of the above data. One lesson for each teacher was selected 
for detailed analysis. The selection was based on how well the lesson 
appeared to represent the teacher’s beliefs (identified over the entire 
academic year) and how discemable the influence of these beliefs on 
corrective feedback seemed. 

Participants 

Jean (pseudonym) had been teaching ESL for almost 40 years, and 
Charles (pseudonym) had been teaching for about 10 years. The data 
collection was conducted at a two-year college with Jean and at a large 
university with Charles. 




Procedures 

The sources of data include: (a) nonparticipant observations of class- 
room instruction and field notes; (b) interviews; (c) letters from the 
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researcher addressed to the teachers and follow-up interviews about 
the letters; (d) a videotape of a lesson and a follow-up interview about 
it; and (e) documents such as handouts and ESL newspapers. 

Observations and Field Notes 

The author observed classes three times a week for Jean (43 obser- 
vations over 17 weeks) and twice a week for Charles (27 observations 
over 16 weeks). During the observations, written notes were taken. 
Immediately upon completing each observation, more detailed field 
notes were constructed. 

Interviews 

Loosely structured interviews were conducted as soon as the teach- 
ers had free time for them. In order to gather as much information as 
possible concerning their beliefs about classroom interaction, all of the 
interviews were audiotaped and an “interview log” recommended by 
Merriam (1988) was constructed from the interviews. In the log, the 
propositional content of each interview was coded, and the correspond- 
ing tape positions were recorded. 

Letter Interviews 

At the end of each semester, the researcher sent an informal letter to 
each teacher with tentative interpretations of their beliefs about class- 
room interaction and of their teaching practice in general. After they 
had been given sufficient time to formulate their reactions to the letter, 
an open-ended interview was conducted in which each teacher’s and 
my own interpretations about their teaching practice and beliefs about 
classroom interaction were discussed. This step was performed as a 
“member check” recommended by Lincoln and Guba (1985), in order 
to determine whether my interpretations actually reflected the two 
teachers’ perspectives. This data collection procedure was adapted from 
Clandinin (1985). The entire interview was audiotaped and transcribed. 

Videotape Interviews 

Three lessons were videotaped for each teacher, once toward the 
end of the first semester and twice in the middle of the second semes- 
ter with two-to-three-week intervals between videotapings. After each 
taping, an interview was conducted in which the teachers were asked 
to point out any segments in the videotape that they thought illustrated 
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the beliefs that they had been discussing. The interviews were 
audiotaped and a log was kept. The purpose of this procedure was to 
watch the interaction from the teachers’ perspectives and to gain more 
access to what they considered to be good interaction. 

Documents 

Class handouts and an ESL newspaper were collected to comple- 
ment other data. 



The Lessons 

For Jean, a lesson from a high-elementary reading and speaking class 
is examined in this paper, since the influence of her beliefs on her cor- 
rective feedback behavior seemed to be clearly manifested there. In 
this lesson, Jean gave a whole-class oral competence and reading com- 
prehension test, which, in effect, was a discussion about the readings 
that the students had done. She took the following steps to prepare and 
administer the discussion/test. Prior to the discussion/test, Jean assigned 
the students to read three articles she had chosen from a four-page ESL 
newspaper. On the day of the discussion/test, 18 students attended the 
class. Jean first distributed question sheets, and the students formed 
groups and brainstormed answers to the questions with one another. 
The students then sat around a table on which a tape recorder was 
placed. The basic format of the discussion/test involved the following: 
Jean read the questions and the students raised their hands or simply 
spoke up. Jean called out the names of those who indicated their will- 
ingness to answer the questions so that their names would be recorded 
onto the audiotape. Then she nominated a student who then answered. 
When the discussion/test was completed, Jean graded the students 
based on the number of times their names were recorded. 

For Charles, a lesson from an elementary class will be examined in 
detail here since his beliefs about corrective feedback seemed to be 
more clearly delineated in this lesson. While Charles had his 14 stu- 
dents carry out several tasks in this lesson, two tasks are particularly 
relevant for the current study in that they reflected some of his beliefs, 
and most of the corrective feedback occurred during these tasks. One 
is a whole-class corrective feedback based on sentences the students 
had previously produced. The other was a question formation review 
exercise. In this exercise, Charles had prepared a transparency on which 
answers were printed and the question portions were left blank. He 
formed groups of three or four students and gave a transparency to 
each group. He then explained that it was an interview, and that the 
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students needed to provide the missing direct questions. During this 
activity, the students were left alone with Charles occasionally making 
procedural announcements. At the end of the activity, he explicitly cor- 
rected errors as he showed each transparency to the class. 

Classifying Corrective Feedback 

In order to gain a general picture of their corrective feedback in the 
lessons, the participating teachers’ feedback turns following the stu- 
dents’ errors were classified into five types. Corrective feedback was 
defined as instances in which the teachers explicitly or implicitly pro- 
vided pedagogical feedback as to the well-formedness of the students’ 
utterances. In other words, corrective feedback was considered a “di- 
dactic” teaching strategy (Lyster & Ranta, 1997, p. 41) rather than a com- 
munication strategy. Therefore, the teachers’ feedback turns immedi- 
ately after communication breakdowns were not counted as corrective 
feedback. This was because the teachers’ focus appeared to be on the 
message the students were trying to convey, and the communicative 
function of these turns seemed to override the corrective function. 

The five corrective feedback types were explicit correction, recasts, 
metalinguistic feedback, elicitation, and translation. All the teacher turns 
containing corrective feedback were classified according to their cor- 
rective functions defined in Table 1. When multiple corrective feed- 
back types were identified in one turn, all the types were counted. The 
distribution of the corrective feedback types for each teacher is dis- 
played in Table 2. 

Table 1: Definitions of the Feedback Types 

Feedback Types Definitions 




Explicit Correction The teacher supplies the correct linguistic form. 

Recast The teacher implicitly reformulates all or part of a 

student’s utterance, minus the error. 

Metalinguistic Feedback The teacher indicates that there is an error made in the 

student’s utterance and provides directions as to how to 
repair it using metalinguistic language such as “Take 
one word off” 

Elicitation The teacher attempts to have the student provide the 

correct answer by focusing on one specific problem. 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Feedback Types 


Definitions 




and directly asking the student to answer. 


Translation 


The teacher provides the English equivalent of the 
student’s LI. 


Table 2: Distribution of Feedback Types 


Feedback Types 


Jean (n=41) Charles (n=32) 



Explicit Correction 


0 ( 0%) 


8 (25%) 


Recast 


29 (71%) 


0 ( 0%) 


Metalinguistic Feedback 


1 ( 2%) 


17 (53%) 


Elicitation 


7 (17%) 


7 (22%) 


Translation 


4 (10%) 


0 ( 0%) 



Results 

Some General Concerns About the Interview Data 

In the process of data collection, the participating teachers would 
sometimes discuss other issues indirectly related to classroom interac- 
tion such as teaching approaches or individual students, which did not 
necessarily reveal what the teachers thought about their actual class- 
room interaction. Two different types of data thus emerged from the 
interviews; data that were directly related to classroom interaction and 
data that were indirectly related. In this study, both types were utilized 
for the following two reasons. Upon analyzing the data, it was hypoth- 
esized that the phenomenon of the teachers’ discussing indirectly re- 
lated issues had something to do with how their beliefs, thoughts, 
knowledge, and assumptions are stored in their memory. The teachers’ 
beliefs appeared to have formed webs within webs and were interre- 
lated with other beliefs in a complex manner.^ When classroom inter- 
action was under discussion, it seemed that other thoughts, beliefs, 
knowledge, or assumptions were triggered and found their way into 
the discussion. The other possible reason for the teachers’ discussing 
indirectly related issues was that classroom interaction is the interface 
where everything such as the curriculum, the teacher’s decision mak- 
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ing, the instruction, and the student learning converge, as Ellis (1994) 
points out. Classroom interaction, thus, touches many different issues 
to which the two teachers could easily digress. 

It seemed, therefore, that discarding those parts of the data that were 
only indirectly related to classroom interaction would result in an in- 
complete way of representing the two teachers’ beliefs and how these 
beliefs exist in their inner worlds. Thus, the decision was made to re- 
tain and analyze both types of data. 

Jean ’s Beliefs and Her Feedback Behavior 
Jean’s Beliefs 

Of all the topics Jean raised regarding her beliefs about classroom 
interaction. Aesthetic Realism, a philosophy that she had been study- 
ing for 35 years, was probably the most influential for her. It touched 
upon many of the issues Jean discussed in the interviews, as it gave 
coherence and a deep philosophical meaning to her existence. Some 
of the principles of Aesthetic Realism mentioned included “to like the 
world,” “seeing the world as well-structured,” “seeing the world in terms 
of opposites,” and “good will, tolerance, and respect among people.” 

Among all the principles of Aesthetic Realism, “to like the world” 
was the most fundamental for Jean. It is epitomized in a key sentence 
derived from the originator of Aesthetic Realism, which she mentioned 
in her course description each semester: The purpose of education is 
to like the world through knowing it. Jean stated in the interviews that 
a way to like the world is to see the world as well-structured. She be- 
lieved that the students would eventually become autonomous learn- 
ers when they saw a structure in the English language. This was be- 
cause English would seem more “friendly” if perceived as well-struc- 
tured, and when it seems “friendly,” the students would be more Hkely 
to embrace English as their own language (Interview #12). 

One way to see the world as well-structured, according to Jean, was 
to see it in temis of opposites. When two opposites are in a dynamic 
relationship, it is most “pleasing” and ideal (Interview #30). In the in- 
terviews, Jean discussed how the world is structured in terms of oppo- 
sites with examples from English grammar and phonology. She talked 
about tense and lax vowels, past and nonpast, and singular and plural. 
For Jean, singular and plural, for instance, were not “just grammar ab- 
stractions” but what the world is, because the world is one and many. 
Jean believed, as far as her writing classes were concerned, that every 
lesson should be carefully planned to teach that English grammar rep- 
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resents what the world is. When that goal is achieved, the students will 
see that the outside world makes sense and looks friendlier. 

Other Aesthetic Realism principles Jean referred to were good will, 
tolerance, and respect among students. These seemed to be related to 
the liking of the world in that they can contribute to the development 
of a congenial atmosphere among the students. Jean mentioned that 
the supportive relationship among the students made it easier for her 
to give more control to the students over their own learning, creating a 
more student-centered class. 

In short, Jean’s interpretation of these principles all pointed to one 
major educational belief she professed: student autonomy. Jean believed 
that every lesson should be student-centered, and that she ^s there to 
facilitate their learning as a resource person. Therefore, she welcomed 
it when the students took the initiative and asked her questions or voiced 
their opinions. In the following segment, reflecting on the part of the 
day’s lesson where she had one student (Milton) write his short com- 
position on the board, Jean observed: 

Excerpt 1 

I was happy, because I saw the students taking over more. People 
were busily correcting Milton, dictating to him, telling him how to 
spell. I thought that was good communication among them. I said, 
“This is where I want to be. This is what makes me happy.” I’m lean- 
ing on the door, and they’re communicating among themselves. 
That’s where the class should be (Interview #4). 

Jean’s notion of student-centeredness appeared to refer to moments 
when the students transcended whatever structure she herself had su- 
perimposed on a task and started spontaneous interaction on their own. 
Therefore, she was always looking for ways to induce those situations. 
Inviting visitors or taking the students outside and letting them hold 
real conversations were some of the ways she chose to maintain stu- 
dent-centeredness. The whole-class oral competence and reading com- 
prehension discussion/test, selected for a detailed analysis in the present 
study and described below, was another way. She believed that when 
the challenge was linguistically at the right level for the students, and 
especially when they could get intrinsically interesting information from 
native speakers, the interaction that was generated could be quite good. 

In the interview about the discussion/test, Jean mentioned that the 
assessment of the students in this task did not depend on their lan- 
guage ability or recall of facts, but on how many times they volunteered 
to speak. Therefore, how fluent, accurate, or elaborate their English 
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was did not matter as far as this discussion/test was concerned? Gener- 
ally speaking, Jean’s beliefs about a speaking class, of which the present 
class was an example, was that the focus of each lesson should not be 
on the form, but on the content of what the students say. In other words, 
although linguistic accuracy was valued in her overall classroom prac- 
tice, the quality of the students’ English did not matter as much as the 
message they conveyed and their willingness to participate in oral ac- 
tivities. Therefore, her criterion for issuing a grade for the discussion/ 
test was consistent with her beliefs about a speaking class in general. 

Jean stated in the interview that the lesson sounded “more like a 
conversation” as opposed to a lesson or a test. Watching a videotape of 
the discussion/test, she said: 

Excerpt 2 

The people are sitting around, talking, thinking, sometimes calling 
out. I’m not saying an American classroom is the ideal. No. On the 
contrary. But.. .there are many people in this class who want to be 
fully integrated into American classrooms. So if they feel this ’^y in 
an American classroom, they’re better off, where they can raise their 
hands, where they can call out, where they can say, “But, Jean, what 
do you think about....” I think that’s great. And someone did ask me 
my opinion... But it is nice that they are treating me zsz participant 
rather than the manager (Interview #31; italics added). 

Here, Jean acknowledged that she wanted to be treated by the stu- 
dents as “a participant rather than the manager” of the discussion/test. 
She wanted to create real communication in her classroom by playing 
the role of a participant. The reason for that, Jean explained, was that 
she wanted the students to learn American classroom interaction strat- 
egies (i.e., raising] their hands, call[ing]out, and ask[ing the teacher her] 
opinion) instead of waiting to be called upon by the teacher. Thus, play- 
ing the role of a participant appeared to be related to Jean’s belief that 
students needed to learn American classroom behavior such as “vol- 
unteering” and “expressing opinions” if they wanted to be fully inte- 
grated into a mainstream classroom. 

The way Jean structured the discussion/test is also indicative of some 
of her beliefs about classroom interaction. Her emphasis on the impor- 
tance of student -initiated interaction is reflected in the way she struc- 
tured the discussion as a test. She installed a mechanism in the discus- 
sion by which to train the students to move towards more autonomy 
with the hope that they would eventually volunteer to participate with- 
out the pressure of a test. Jean also fostered a supportive atmosphere 
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among the students instead of pitting them against each other. She not 
only structured the discussion/test in such a way that the students could 
assist one another, but she also articulated the importance of helping 
one another during the discussion/test. 

Thus, some of Jean’s beliefs were put into practice through the 
conceptualization and implementation of the discussion/test. She be- 
lieved in student autonomy, student-centered and student-initiated class- 
room interaction and learning, emotionally charged interaction among 
the students, the focus placed on the students’ messages in a speaking 
class, supportive relationships among the students, and the acquisition 
of American classroom behavior to an extent the students felt comfort- 
able with. 

Jean’s Corrective Feedback Behavior 

Table 2 demonstrates the overall corrective feedback pattern that she 
exhibited during the discussion/test. Although she occasionally gave 
fairly overt corrective feedback (i.e., elicitation) on grammatical, pho- 
nological, and lexical errors (17% of the feedback Jean gave in the les- 
son), the feedback she usually gave was recasts (71%). That is, the cor- 
rection was covertly done without explicitly drawing the students’ at- 
tention to the errors committed. 

As for the purpose of recasts, it was often difficult to determine 
whether Jean was genuinely reacting to the students’ utterances as a 
participant in the discussion, or whether she had pedagogical purposes 
beneath her friendly reactions. Therefore, it was decided to analyze 
recasts from both viewpoints. Excerpt 3 below demonstrates how the 
functions of recasts seemed to vary. Here, Beth was talking about her 
grandfather, who started smoking at a young age. Turns with correc- 
tive feedback are indicated with an asterisk. 









Excerpt 3 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



Beth: He::s ((pause)) the he:: ((pause)) 

Jean: ((pretends to smoke)) 

Ss: Hhh ((smile)) 

Beth: =he:: smoke= 

Jean: He smokes? 

Beth: =from: you young. 

Jean: He smokes from from when he was young? 
Beth: No, no, no, not young. A:: what is the ((pause)) 
maybe:: eighteen. 

Jean: That’s young. 
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10 S?: Very young. 

* 11 Jean: He smokes from: he he he started smoking when 

he was young. 

12 Beth: He never stopped. 

Three sentences (lines 5, 7, and 11) were identified as recasts. On the 
one hand, they appeared to be corrective feedback, especially if the 
gradual development of the sentences is taken into account. The third 
sentence (line 11) especially had a characteristic of corrective feedback. 
The prolongation of the final consonant of the word “from” indicated 
that Jean was possibly thinking about correcting the sentence. Schegloff, 
Jefferson, and Sacks (1977) call this a repair “initiator” (p. 367), because 
it signals that a possible correction may follow immediately afterwards. 
Immediately after the repair “initiator,” Jean reformulated the sentence 
and produced another sentence “he he he started smoking when he 
was young” (line 11), which was similar to the previous one but sounded 
more idiomatic to native speakers of English. Jean, therefore, appeared 
to provide Beth with grammatical sentences through recasts. 

At the same time, these reactions looked very much like genuine 
responses, especially when the nonverbal cues were considered. By 
directing her posture and eye gaze exclusively towards Beth and pro- 
viding ample nonverbal cues such as smiles, nods, eye movements, 
and a gesture mimicking smoking, Jean succeeded in portraying her- 
self as an interlocutor who was genuinely interested in what Beth had 
to say. 

To summarize, Jean seemed to play two roles in utilizing recasts. On 
the one hand, she provided the students with grammatical sentences 
through recasts in the discussion. On the other, these recasts looked 
very much like genuine responses, especially when the non-verbal cues 
that she often utilized were taken into account. She focused simulta- 
neously on the form and the content of the students’ utterances by play- 
ing the dual role of teacher and participant. She achieved this through 
recasts. 

Jean ’s Purposes for Corrective Feedback 

In the discussion/test, Jean wished to reinforce what she always 
taught: that students should take the initiative, volunteer, and express 
themselves. This was based on her overarching beliefs in student-cen- 
tered lessons and students’ proactive (as opposed to reactive or pas- 
sive) learning and communication styles. Thus, Jean’s primary purposes 
for this particular activity were philosophical, and she assessed the 
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outcome accordingly. Recasts as a form of corrective feedback enabled 
her to encourage and scaffold the students’ willingness to participate 
in the discussion/test and voice their opinions, while concurrently cor- 
recting their errors. 

Charles' Beliefs and His Feedback Behavior 
Charles’ Beliefs 

Like Jean, Charles possessed various beliefs directly and indirectly 
connected to classroom interaction. One of the topics that Charles 
mentioned throughout the data collection process was the culture of 
his workplace. He frequently expressed reservations about certain prac- 
tices within the program such as teaching from a theme-based sylla- 
bus. He agreed with the principles of theme-based teaching and with 
the program view that there should be a thematic flow between activi- 
ties, and that in these activities, a lesson should move from “lower” to 
“higher-order” thinking. However, he was concerned about the fact that 
the teaching of grammar tended to be less valued in a theme-based 
syllabus. 

Another work-related issue that Charles occasionally discussed was 
communicating with the students in a variety of ways. Since various 
ways of communication were encouraged at his workplace, and since 
this was discussed in postobservation conferences held as a part of 
staff development, Charles incorporated different ways of 
givingcorrective feedback and of conducting lessons involving teacher- 
fronted as well as student-centered lessons and individual seatwork as 
well as pair/group work. He also issued class newsletters, trying differ- 
ent ways of communicating procedural information. Furthermore, 
Charles had learned at graduate school to explore different ways of 
communicating and see what differences small changes make. This 
training also had an influence on his teaching practice. 

Among various beliefs Charles discussed, one major issue emerged 
as particularly crucial to his teaching practice. On the one hand, it was 
important for him that the students use whatever grammar, vocabulary, 
or idiomatic expressions they learned as they interacted in class. On 
the other hand, what he aimed for in his class, and what gave him con- 
siderable satisfaction when it occurred, was to have an activity where 
the interaction was concurrently “structured” and “unstructured.” 

First, Charles’ key word, “structuredness,” should be explained in 
more detail. Early on in the interview process, Charles began using the 
word “structured.” Since its meaning was not apparent, he was asked 
to define it. 
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Excerpt 4 

Charles: Part of structured for me is giving them a lot of free- 

dom, but if they don’t know where the boundaries 
are, I think I do.... It sometimes...gets too chatty for what 
I want it to be like, but they may be picking up these 
cards and looking at the pictures, saying “What is it 
used for?” “It’s used for screwing screws.” A lot of 
laughing. “Doesn’t screwing also mean something 
else?” And I am like “Yeah.”... It’s still a structured ac- 
tivity. I am listening for gerunds and infinitives and pas- 
sive voice...we are still doing vocabulary. There are also 
other things happening at the same time. That for me 
is still structured because I see an anchor in the activ- 
ity. 

RM: What do you mean by anchor? 

Charles: Technically what the focus is even if just ( ) gerunds 

and infinitives, these pictures, the vocabulary, passive 
voice. So there are a few things I’m watching for, a few 
things they should be watching for (Interview #3). 

Charles appeared to be using the term “structured” in two different 
senses. One meaning referred to the language that the students needed 
to learn. Language, in this sense, could be grammar, vocabulary, idi- 
omatic expressions, or the sociolinguistic aspects of the language. This 
suggests that Charles had a concept of language form similar to that 
advocated by Celce-Murcia, Dornyei, and Thurrell (1997), which in- 
cluded not only sentence-bound rules, but also “higher level organiza- 
tional principles or rules and normative patterns or conventions gov- 
erning language use beyond the sentence level” (p. 147). The other 
meaning of “structured” referred to a framework that Charles himself 
gave to a language-learning task when he set it up. “Unstructured,” on 
the other hand, was always used in only one sense. It meant completely 
spontaneous conversation that went beyond the framework set up by 
the task at hand. In other words, the teacher did not tell the students to 
conduct an unstructured conversation. It was unplanned, genuine in- 
teraction. 

In the card activity that Charles briefly discussed in Excerpt 4, the 
interaction was structured because Charles, the teacher, had set up the 
whole activity. Besides, there were certain grammar structures or vo- 
cabulary items he wanted the students to practice. However, it was also 
unstructured because it provided opportunities for spontaneous inter- 
action to take place. 

Charles felt less successful when the students did not use the gram- 
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mar or vocabulary that he wanted them to use in the activities he had 
set up. For example, on April 2, he asked the students to provide pos- 
sible reasons for not buying computers, which was a warm-up activity 
for a passage they were going to read later on. Reflecting on that part of 
the lesson, he observed: 

Excerpt 5 

Charles: My impression was that it was a lot lighter than I 

wanted it to be. Originally I was intending it to be more 
structured. “He doesn’t want to buy a computer be- 
cause,” and do a lot of “because” type of clauses. And 
that didn’t happen at all, because they started offering 
their own answers. There weren’t any “because” in it. 

It was “He wanted to do this.” 

RM: What do you mean, “lighter”? 

Charles: Perhaps less stmctured on language, and getting them 

to be aware of getting it grammatical. 

RM: What was the kind of language you were expecting? 

Charles: On the surface level, I thought there were going to be 

“because” kind of reasons, causes.... In order to put 
some structure in there, I said, “Use the word ‘by’.” 
And I said, “Use the word ‘help’ in the sentence.” Put 
those two together and they formed another sentence, 
using those two words. That is the kind of thing I would 
have liked to have continued to sort of play with mul- 
tiple versions of the same answer and make it more of 
a language lesson (Interview #3). 

Charles felt that the interaction was “less structured” than he expected 
it to be, because the students did not use the language he wanted them 
to practice. He wanted them to be aware of the grammar when they 
were doing the activity. 

Charles believed that “unstructured” interaction was indispensable, 
because the students ultimately needed to achieve “real communica- 
tion,” and they needed to learn to draw on their own resources in order 
to communicate. However, he also thought that explicit focus on the 
language was essential, because the students might not know what they 
were practicing unless they consciously paid attention to language, and 
as a consequence, their second language acquisition might not be en- 
hanced as much. Thus, Charles seemed to share with some SLA re- 
searchers the position that form-focused instruction within communi- 
cative contexts facilitates second language learning (e.g., Celce-Murcia 
et al., 1997; Doughty & Williams, 1998; Spada & Lightbown, 1993). 
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Charles’ way of balancing these two contradicting elements was to cre- 
ate tasks which were fairly clearly defined in terms of the language he 
wanted the students to produce, but which provided some opportuni- 
ties for disciplined but spontaneous interaction to occur. 

Some of Charles’ beliefs were thus put into practice in the tasks ex- 
amined in this study He believed in communication between the 
teacher and the students in various different modes and a focus on both 
communication and language. 

Charles ’ Corrective Feedback Behavior 

As for Charles’ corrective feedback behavior, Table 2 demonstrates 
the overall corrective feedback pattern that he exhibited during the les- 
son. He performed explicit correction 25% of the time. He also pro- 
vided metalinguistic feedback half of the time (53%) and showed elici- 
tation moves 22% of the time. That is to say, in every feedback turn, 
Charles demonstrated a clear preference for overtly indicating that an 
error had been made. 

As was mentioned above, Charles incorporated different ways of giv- 
ing corrective feedback in deference to the program policy. This was 
observed in the current lesson also. The following are some of the ex- 
amples of metalinguistic feedback Charles provided the most during 
the lesson. They are selected from the whole-class corrective feedback 
task. Each student had previously written a dialogue of an interview 
between a prospective employer looking for a nanny and a job candi- 
date. Some of the erroneous sentences extracted from the interviews 
were printed on an OHP, and the class corrected them as Charles read 
them out loud. 



Excerpt 6 

1 Charles: ((reads from the OHP)) Why do you find a 

job as a nanny? 

*2 A difficulty might be this word, ((points at 

“find”)) 



Excerpt 7 

1 Charles: 

* 2 

3 S?: 



((reads a sentence on the OHP)) Number 
Four. How many times 
does it take from your home to mine? I want 
something about time. 

How long does it take? 
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Excerpt 8 

1 Charles: 

2 

* 3 



Now Eight, ((reads from the OHP)) What kind 
of household 

education do you use for your children? 
There’s, I think there’s an important verb 
missing. 



Excerpt 9 

1 Charles: 

2 



((reads from the OHP)) If I took care of your 
children, what would 

you want me to do something special? There 
are several ways to do 
it. Take one word off. 



In Excerpt 6 (line 2), Charles pointed at the word posing a problem, 
but he did not locate problematic words in the other excerpts. In Ex- 
cerpt 8 (line 3), he mentioned a missing part of speech, whereas he 
referred to the semantic nuance that the sentence should carry in Ex- 
cerpt 7 (line 2). Moreover, he indicated that something should be added 
in Excerpt 8 (line 4), whereas he suggested that something should be 
discarded in Excerpt 9 (line 3). Charles thus seemed to consciously vary 
his approach to the provision of corrective feedback. He might have 
been able to do so with more ease, since he dealing with written 
data as opposed to on-line oral communication. 

Charles' Purposes for Corrective Feedback 

Charles expressed the belief that a focus on both communica- 
tion and language in the sense that Celce-Murcia, et al. (1997) used was 
central to second language learning. His reasoning for an explicit focus 
on language was that the students needed to be aware of what they 
were practicing. Such a belief was reflected in his overt corrective feed- 
back. 



Corrective Feedback with Different Purposes 

The above two teachers’ cases reveal that behind teaching be- 
havior exist teachers’ thoughts and beliefs, and that their teaching is 
influenced by these. Jean and Charles conducted their teaching, which 
included corrective feedback, taking into consideration their students’ 
linguistic, personal, and sociocultural development, the purposes of 
the class, and the program at large. Furthermore, the two teachers had 
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their own firm beliefs with regard to second language acquisition and 
socialization. How they taught appeared to be determined through the 
interplay of all these factors. 

Each teacher’s corrective feedback was compatible with his or 
her beliefs. Charles’ overt feedback was supported by his firm belief 
that the structure of the language plays a crucial role in second lan- 
guage acquisition. Thus, the purpose of his correction was largely lin- 
guistic. Conversely, Jean had philosophical objectives in mind; she did 
not seem to be always aiming at the enhancement of student linguistic 
outcome, as far as the lesson observed was concerned. Her covert cor- 
rective feedback (recasts) was supported by her beliefs, many of which 
were philosophical rather than linguistic. Instructional purposes may 
vary from linguistic to disciplinary to sociocultural, depending on stu- 
dents, classes, programs, and schools, to name just a few possible fac- 
tors, and teachers’ corrective feedback may well be influenced by such 
purposes. Each teacher’s use of specific corrective feedback types 
seemed to be driven by instructional beliefs based on the interplay of 
all the above factors. 



Conclusion 

This investigation of two ESL teachers’ beliefs and their influ- 
ence on corrective feedback behavior suggests that a closer look at 
teacher corrective feedback behavior is called for, taking into consider- 
ation teachers’ perspectives on how to best utilize corrective feedback 
in their overall instructional scheme and what they hope to accom- 
plish by it. Furthermore, it implies that the definition of the effective- 
ness of corrective feedback should include attitudinal changes in stu- 
dents as well as linguistic changes. The outcome of corrective feed- 
back should be judged based on the specific purposes that teachers 
have for their behavior; their corrective feedback and its success might 
be misinterpreted if researchers’ preferred purposes and those of teach- 
ers are not identical. 

SLA researchers have tended to provide teachers with research 
findings in the belief that teaching will be improved and learning en- 
hanced if teachers act on those findings. Thus, the research approach 
has been essentially top-down. In addition to this type of research, how- 
ever, this study implies that researchers also need to take a bottom-up 
approach, tapping into and codifying the epistemological and experi- 
ential reservoir that exists behind the teachers’ teaching behavior (Free- 
man & Johnson, 1998; Shulman, 1987). This reservoir, which contains 
their thoughts, ideals, and hopes about teaching, is not readily acces- 
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sible from their surface teaching behavior. Therefore, researchers need 
to probe into the teachers’ mental worlds without prematurely super- 
imposing their own research agenda on it. 

Corrective feedback is a perpetual and complex issue for many 
ESL/EFL teachers (Allwright, 1975; Long, 1977). The intricate decision- 
making processes that teachers go through when reacting to student 
errors have been delineated by various researchers (e.g., Allwright, 1975; 
Chaudron, 1977; Long, 1977). Preservice teachers would, therefore, par- 
ticularly benefit from learning about experienced teachers’ beliefs be- 
hind their corrective feedback behavior. Knowledge about corrective 
feedback thus acquired may be more holistic than quick-fix type cor- 
rective feedback techniques in that corrective feedback is embedded 
in the experienced teachers’ uniquely amalgamated instructional base 
that informs practice. In this instructional base, which is similar to Free- 
man and Johnson’s (1998) notion of “content” or Shulman’s (1987) 
“pedagogical content knowledge,” research findings, theories, teach- 
ing approaches, and the like are transformed through teachers’ unique 
sensitivities, their particular educational backgrounds, teaching expe- 
rience, and workplace culture, and assimilated into their practice as is 
evidenced in Jean and Charles’ cases. Because theories and teaching 
approaches are already translated into practice to suit the urgent needs 
of daily classroom life, learning about corrective feedback within this 
instructional base may assist novice teachers to see how others make 
sense of theory and connect it to practice. Research into teachers’ be- 
liefs needs to be included in corrective feedback research, and efforts 
must be made to “map out” the reservoir that exists in the hinterland of 
teachers’ mental worlds (Freeman & Johnson, 1998). 

Since the present study is a secondary analysis of the data from a 
larger qualitative study in which the participating teachers’ beliefs about 
classroom interaction in general were researched, it has examined how 
their overarching (as opposed to local) beliefs are related to their cor- 
rective feedback behavior. Future research should focus more on teach- 
ers’ beliefs about corrective feedback. Moreover, teachers with a wider 
range of teaching experience and educational background should be 
studied Through examining different cases, similarities and differences 
among various teachers would become more evident, which might 
contribute towards more holistic theory building. Finally, since teach- 
ers’ beliefs can have a strong influence on how they conceptualize their 
daily teaching practice, not only corrective feedback, but also all as- 
pects of teaching should be reexamined from the standpoint of teach- 
ers’ beliefs. Only then could a more complete understanding of teach- 
ing processes be achieved. 
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Appendix 

Transcript Conventions 

Overlapping utterances. 

Used to link different parts of a single speaker’s utterance. 
Extension of a sound. 

Non-verbal actions. 

Unintelligible utterances. 
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(Japanese High School EFL Learners’ Note-taking 
Strategies) 
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In an English language classroom, learners often write items in a notebook, a 
textbook, and so on. Note-taking is reported as one of the most frequently 
used language learning strategies. Japanese high school teachers of English 
often give instruction in this area and sometimes use the products of the strategy 
use as material for evaluation. However, not much research has been conducted 
into the use of such strategies by Japanese high school EFL learners. In this 
study, behavioral activities and related mental states are included in the concept, 
“Note -Taking Strategy.” 

This study is focused on the following three aims: 

1) To present a questionnaire to measure learners’ Note-Taking Strategy use, in order 
to encourage teachers of English to apply it in their classrooms 

2) To present the survey results, from which general tendencies can be assumed, in 
order to make it possible to compare the tendencies of strategy use by individual 
learners or by a certain group of learners with those of general Japanese high 
school EFL learners 

3) To discuss the possibility of instructing learners to use a Note-Taking Strategy, 
with the focus on facilitating their English language learning 

Firstly, question items used in previous research are revised in light of the 
tendencies of subjects’ responses, face validities, validities of analysis with latent 
factor structures, and so on. As a result, the questionnaire consists of 30 items: 
14 cover behavioral aspects, and l6 cover mental aspects. 

Secondly, a large number (1,895) of Japanese high school EFL learners from 
25 schools participated in the survey. As a result, it can be assumed to a certain 
extent that the results are reliable to describe general tendencies of Japanese 
high school EFL learners. A table of frequency distribution for all items is shown 
as the data for further research and to provide the criteria for comparison. 
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Finally, latent variables (factors) as well as observed ones (question items) 
are included in statistically sophisticated analyses: Exploratory Factor Analysis 
(EFA) with the Maximum Likelihood (ML) Method and Oblique Promax 
Rotation, Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) with ML for estimation of solution 
and missing values, and Structural Equation Modeling (SEM), likewise with ML 
The EFAs are used to seek the most parsimonious solution such as number of 
assumed factors (latent variables) to explain obseived variables. The CFAs are 
used for examining the validity of the solution obtained by the EFAs and to 
investigate correlation among factors. The function of SEM is to explain degrees 
of causal effect from mental aspects to behavioral ones and from behavioral 
aspects to learning achievement. The SEM solution shows the following 
characteristics: 

1) Behavioral aspects of Note-Taking Strategy can be divided into two categories. 
Firstly, there are rehearsal strategies, which help learners to repeat language 
materials. The second category covers structural strategies, which help learners 
make connections between learned language materials. 

2) Learners tend to be given instruction only about rehearsal strategies. Instructions 
will be more effective if they include ways to reorganize learned information. 

3) Mental aspecLs are divided into four categories. Two of them, “trying to select 
information” and “noticing the effects of writing itself and reviewing,” can 
reasonably be said to facilitate learners’ use of behavioral Note-Taking Strategies. 
The others, “strategy preference” and “attention to evaluation,” hardly do so. In 
addition, learners’ attention to evaluation has little correlation with any of the 
other categories. 

4) Though learners are sometimes required to submit their notebooks or other 
evidence of learning, such requirements seem to have little effect on learning 
English itself Demonstrating to learners the functions of the strategies, and making 
them experience these functions, are necessary for further strategy use and 
achievement. 

Finally, some issues for further research into the development of Note-Taking 
Strategies in Japanese high schools are presented. 
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17.4 


23.9 


22.2 


25.0 
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- 0.2 


- 1.1 
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20.0 


27.1 


28.8 
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Appendix 

0^: Chang, I. C. Tales from Old China. Random House. 1969. 

People are always wishing. But on_ce in Chi_na_^^^ a ma_n_^^^ 
got hi_sj'*^ wish, whi_ch_^^^ was t_o_^®^ see th_ej^^ difference 
betw_eenj®^ heaven an_dj^^ hell bef_oreJ^°^ he di_edj^^\ 

When h_ej^2^ visited he_ll_^^3\ he sa_w_^^'*^ tables crow_dedJ^^^ 
with delicjousj^®^ food, bu_tj^^^ everyone wa_s_^^®^ hungry an_d_ 
angry. Th_eyJ 20 ) had fo_od_®^^ but we_re_®^^ forced t_o_^2^^ sit 
seve_ralJ2'*^ feet fr_om_^ 2 s) ^-he tabjej^®^ and us_e chops_ticks_ 
three fe_etj^^^ long th_atj^°^ made i_t_®^^ impossible t_oJ^2^ get 
aj^_y_(33) food in_to_^^'*^ their mou_thsJ^^\ 

When th_eJ3®^ man sa_w_^^^^ heaven, h_ej^®^ was ve_ryj^^^ sur- 
prised fo_rJ'*°^ it loo_ked_^'*^^ the sa_me_^'*^\ Big tab_les_^'*^^ of 
delicjousj"^^ food. Peo_pleJ'*^^ forced t_oJ'*®^ sit seve_ralj'*^^ feet 
fr_om_^'*®^ the tab_le_ and us_e_^^°^ three-foot lo_ng_^^^^ chop- 
sticks th_atj^2^ made i_t_^^^^ impossible t_o_^^'*^ get an_ 3 ^_^^^^ food 
in_toJ^®^ their mou_ths_^^^\ It wa_sj^®^ exactly li_ke hell, bu_t_ 
( 60 ) hea_venj®^^ the peo_ple_^®2^ were we_llj®^^fed an_dj®'*^ happy. 

Why? 

In heaven they were feeding one another 
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Sexism in Japanese Radio Business English Program 
Textbooks 

Siunie Matsuno 

Aichi Prefectural University 



In Japanese society, “sexism” is still pervasive and has crept into EFL (English 
as a Foreign Language) textbooks. The Easy Business English series of 
textbooks, utilized by a nation-wide radio program in Japan from October 2000 
to March 2001, are examined for sexism. A brief analysis of the omission of 
females is followed by a discussion of occupational roles of males and females, 
and then a discussion of gendered identities. Finally, word choices are 
investigated. This paper concludes that sexism is still an issue to be dealt with 
and suggests that EFL teachers reexamine the textbooks used in their classroon^. 

(sexism) 

S exism is “discrimination on the grounds of sex, based on assunip 
tions that women are both different from and inferior to men” 
(Talbot, 1998, p. 215). In Japanese society, “sexism” is still wide- 
spread; the fact that women continue to have more difficulty in finding 
jobs than men, as well as the fact that a woman’s average salary is about 
60% of a man’s salary in a comparable job, suggests the existence of 
sexism (Kojima, 2000). 
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The sexism that exists in Japanese society has crept into our EFL 
textbooks as well. Even though gendered identities might be trans- 
formed in the process of second language socialization (Pavlenko, 2001), 
and Japanese women may learn English to escape from the identities 
forced on them by national ideologies, when textbooks incorporate 
the notion of sexism, studying English may actually reinforce or create 
beliefs in gender inequality through textbooks. As Renner (1997) stated, 
“the textbooks used within an EFL setting are not just tools by which 
the English language is taught. A large dose of culairal content is also 
present within them” (p. 3). Texts can be sexist “if they omit the actions 
and achievements of women, if they demean women by using patron- 
izing language, or if they show women only in stereotyped less ca- 
pable roles” (Grad, 1989, p. 478). The purpose of this paper is to inves- 
tigate sexism in a mainstream English as a foreign language (EFL) text- 
books published in Japan. 

Much ink has been devoted to sexism and textbook analyses over 
the past few decades (e.g.. Coles, 1977; Grad, 1989; Gross, 1996; 
Hellinger, 1980; Holt, 1990; Hommes, 1978; Mannheim, 1995; Peterson 
& Kroner, 1992; Porreca, 1984; Potter & Rosser, 1992; Sadker & Sadker, 
1980; Schmitz, 1975; Siegal & Okamoto, 1996; Sims, 1997; Stern, 1976; 
Talansky, 1986; Tietze & Davis, 1981; Walford, 1981); therefore great 
strides have been made. However, no research has been done on EFL 
textbooks published in Japan, where sexism still appears, particularly 
in those used by business organizations. My question is: Does sexism 
still exist in EFL textbooks published in Japaa^ Taking the textbooks of 
a business English program aired on national radio as examples, I will 
attempt to answer this question. 

Sexism and Textbook Analysis 

Various kinds of textbooks, including EFL textbooks, come within 
the scope of this literature review Although some textbook analysts 
have advocated the use of a feminist perspective (Alvermann & 
Commeyras, 1996; Holt, 1990), abundant investigations have shown 
textbooks to be sexist in various areas. Scholars have found four main 
areas in which they have detected manifestations of sexism, three of 
which are related to content and one to language itself. 

One manifestation of sexism appearing in textbooks is the omission 
of females; females do not appear as often as males in texts (Coles, 
1977; Hommes, 1978; Sadker & Sadker, 1980; Schmitz, 1975; Stem, 1976). 
Porreca (1984), for example, found that the average ratio of females to 
males in the 15 most widely used ESL textbooks she surveyed, includ- 
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ing apparent masculine generic constructions, was 1:2.06, and the mean 
proportion of females to males in illustrations was 1:1.97. 

A second type of sexism emerges in occupational roles of males and 
females in the texts in terms of both type and range of jobs. According 
to a study by the Mathematics Education Research group (1980), in six 
primary textbooks and 25 of 31 secondary textbooks of mathematics 
published in New Zealand, some of the roles traditionally allocated for 
males were assigned to females; however, those for females were not 
assigned to males. Hellinger (1980), in a study of 131 passages from 
English language textbooks, revealed that women were rarely engaged 
in any demanding, interesting, or successful activities, while male roles 
represented a broad range of occupational positions. Sims (1997), sur- 
veying test banks accompanying 17 management education texts, dis- 
covered that female managers were referred to significantly more often 
by their first names than male managers. 

A third manifestation of sexism concerns stereotypical gendered iden- 
tities for men and women. Four studies provide examples of this type 
of sexism: Walford’s (1981) review of texts of recently published phys- 
ics textbooks, which indicated that physics was a more male-oriented 
subject than a female-oriented one; Potter and Rosser’s (1992) scrutiny 
of five seventh-grade life science textbooks that implied that the achieve- 
ments of women scientists are relatively fewer or of lesser importance 
than those of men scientists; Peterson and Kroner’s (1992) inspection 
of 27 current textbooks in introductory psychology and 12 for human 
development courses, which found that females were frequently por- 
trayed in negative and gender-biased ways; and Siegal and Okamoto’s 
(1996) study of five Japanese textbooks, which represented highly ste- 
reotypical social norms based on hegemonic ideologies of class, gen- 
der, and language. 

A fourth category of sexism in textbooks is evident in linguistic analy- 
ses, such as the examination of lexical items. Porreca (1984), for ex- 
ample, found that masculine generic constructions were still used ex- 
tensively in the 15 most widely used ESL textbooks, and attempts to 
avoid the masculine generic were often incomplete and confusing, even 
in passages or sentences where the masculine generic could be easily 
avoided. 

Although many publishers, editors, teachers, and students worldwide 
object to sexist teaching and learning materials (Mannheim, 1995; 
Sunderland, 1995), this literature review reveals that many textbooks 
have been found to include some facets of sexism: omission of females, 
limited occupational roles for females, negative stereotypical identities 
for females, and preferential linguistic use of masculine generic con- 
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structions rather than gender-neutral ones. Moreover, up to the present 
time there has been no prominent research about possible sexism in 
EFL textbooks published in Japan. The purpose of tWs study, therefore, 
is to see if recent advances in women’s rights in Japan have been re- 
flected in EFL textbooks published in this country, especially those used 
in the business world. 



Research Design 

The Easy Business English series of textbooks, utilized by a nation- 
wide radio program in Japan from October 2000 through March 2001 
are examined for sexism. This program was selected because it has 
been broadcast widely for 14 years and therefore has had and contin- 
ues to have a great influence on learners using this program and its 
texts. 



Materials and Procedures 

Easy Business English is published in Japan each month and written 
by eight Japanese authors and a number of native English speakers. 
Each week, eight regular characters discuss one topic. Every year, the 
contents in the textbooks from April to September are again utilized 
from October to March. In this study, all model dialogues that appeared 
in the textbooks are analyzed; the radio listeners encounter “Vignette” 
(named as “Today’s Vignette” and “Short Dialogue” in the textbooks) 
from Monday to Friday, where the same eight characters converse in 
turn. In “Listening Challenge” on Friday, different characters, whose faces 
can be seen in pictures, appear each time. It is important to note that all 
of the dialogues are written in the book exactly as they are used in the 
radio program. 

Considering types of manifestations of sexism explained above, I 
begin this study by briefly examining the omission of females. In this 
section, the numbers of female and male characters and their turn-tak- 
ings in “Vignette” are counted; then, since these characters talk about 
some other individuals, the numbers of male and female individuals 
talked about by them are also calculated; and then in “Listening Chal- 
lenge,” the numbers of male and female characters who appeared in 
the pictures are calculated. (Since by just reading the transcripts it is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a man or woman is talking, only 
the male or female characters who appeared in the pictures are 
counted.) This analysis is followed by a discussion of occupational roles 
of males and females. In this section, the roles of eight regular charac- 
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ters are first explained; after that, the roles of the female and male indi- 
viduals talked about by these eight characters are enumerated and dis- 
cussed; and then the roles of female and male characters that appeared 
in “Listening Challenge” are listed and examined. Next, all gender-re- 
lated identities found in the textbooks are discussed. Finally, word 
choices are investigated. 

Results and Discussion 
Omission of Females 

In “Vignette” sections, four male and four female characters regu- 
larly appear. Two male characters and one female character also ap- 
pear as guests; therefore the numbers of characters appearing in the 
texts from October to February are almost equal (6 males vs. 5 females). 
When tallying up the number of turns taken among the characters, it 
emerges that there were 348 male turn-takings versus 337 female turn- 
takings, which at first glance appears quite equitable. However, when 
counting the individuals that were mentioned in the dialogues pro- 
duced by these characters, 22 male individuals and 15 female counter- 
parts are found. In the “Listening Challenge” section, counting the num- 
bers of male and female characters appearing in the pictures revealed 
that there are 39 male roles compared with 7 female roles, which sug- 
gests male dominance in the business organization. 

Occupational Roles of Males and Females 

Eight regular characters in “Vignette” are first considered. The 
main character is a Japanese businessman, Hiromi Araki. There are two 
male managers: Lou Cruise, aged 47, and Ben Leonard, aged 50. Lee 
Seymour, Gabby Mann, and Camille Renoir are female businesswomen. 
Sandy Liu is a male worker coming from the Hong Kong office. Mickey 
Ramirez, 27, is a female worker whose parents emigrated from Puerto 
Rico. Seymour, Mann, Renoir, and Liu are in their thirties. That is to say, 
the two managers and the main character are males and the four subor- 
dinates are female. This implies that males are more valuable than fe- 
males. 

These eight characters talk about other men and women whose 
occupational roles vary: 
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Table 1 : Occupational Roles of Males and Females 
Appearing in the Dialogues of “Vignette” 



Male 


Female 


Manager, new Nelson ABC Foods office 


Boss 


Section manager 


Ramirez’s cousin who has just 


Gold Coast's HR manager 
Doctor 


found a job 


Young stock-brokerage hotshot 
Founder of ecotourism, called its godfather 




President 
Executive 
Millionaire 
Flight attendant 
New CEO 
Manager 

High school teacher 





Except for the flight attendant and the high school teacher, all the 
male roles represent powerful, high status, highly esteemed occupa- 
tions. Furthermore, although women are mentioned 15 times in the 
dialogues, only two are mentioned in conjunction with an occupation. 
Women are often not described in terms of their occupations but rather 
in terms of their personal relationships, such as mother, cousin, wife, 
grandmother, and aunt. That esteemed occupational roles are occu- 
pied mostly by males and that women are often described in terms of 
their personal relationships fall under the second category of detect- 
ing sexism and gives support to the idea that sexism is present. 

In some cases, women could possibly fill the occupational roles in 
the texts. Although “a doctor” or “doctors,” for example, appear nine 
times in the texts, many of these instances are unclear about whether 
the person is male or female. Doctors are once referred to as “they” 
(emphasis added in bold in all examples): 

Renoir: Doctors are afraid of being sued if they give more than 

minimal doses of drugs for pain relief. If they give as 
much as a patient really needs, death may come faster 
and then the doctor may be accused of malpractice. 
(Jan., p. 36) 

Cases such as this, in which the referents were inexplicit with regard 
to gender, were not included in this study 
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On the other hand, on the two occasions when a doctor was re- 
ferred to in the singular form, the doctor was referred to as male. Tliere 
were no instances of explicitly female doctors. Consider the following 
excerpts. 

Mann: I’ll let our doctor do the diagnosis. So far, Alissa says 

she hasn’t got a problem, so why go to the doctor? 

But it’s obvious that she needs professional help. I 
hope he convinces her there’s no need to go to ex- 
tremes. (Oct., p. 58) 

Mann: Thank heavens my mother saw the light in time. Her doc- 

tor also advised her to think about the right kind of nutri- 
tion beginning right now. He pointed out that food figures 
in cancer too. (Dec., p. 88) 

These examples show how doctors are referred to as male. 

As far as “Listening Challenge” is concerned, here is a list of the men’s- 
and women’s occupational roles: 

Table 2: Occupational Roles of Males and Females 
Appearing in “Listening Challenge” 



Male 


Female 


Salesman 


Interviewer 


Presenter 


Receptionist 


Candidate for a business position 


Secretary 


Buyer 


Airline employee 


Manufacturer 


Businesswoman 


Senior businessman 


Sales department agent 


Common clerk 


Person in charge of 


Person in charge of an exhibition 


the exhibition 


Manager in charge of advertising 




President 





Table 2 indicates that the two highest positions, the manager in charge 
of advertising and the president, are jobs for males, whereas among 
the lowest, receptionist and secretary are still solely “female” jobs. 



Gendered Identities 

The dialogues in the textbooks produce or reproduce five main 
gendered sexist identities, visible in the content. The first gendered sexist 
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identity is related to the participants’ family organizations. All of the 
following sentences are observed from each participant’s dialogue re- 
garding their own family or partner. 

Leonard (male): Overall, I’ve been impressed by my boy’s teachers. 



Liu (male): 


(Oct., p. 98) 

My soa spent a lot of time rapping with his favorites. 
(Oct., p. 98) 

My wife gets an annual checkup. (Dec., p. 84) 

My wife and I are converts too. (Nov, p. 32) 

My som told me that whole floors of his dormitory 
have monitors. (Dec., p. 24) 


Araki (male): 


Alsuko (his wife) is making money out of online ads. 
(Dec., p. l6) 

... AtSBko gets a percentage of the purchase price. 
(Dec., p. l6) 

Atsmko’s gotten so many people involved... (Dec., 
p.20) 

We visited Panama with the kids last year ... (Dec., p. 
32) 

The kids wanted to pick flowers to press for picture 
albums. (Dec., p. 44) 

My mother said once she doesn’t mind dying ... Gan., 
p. 32) 


Cruise (male): 


My boys are into that too. (Oct., p. l6) 

At first my boys were sending ads around as a duo. 
(Oct., p. l6) 

Mrs. Cmiise would do that too. (Feb., p. 108) 

Our boys are a different story. (Feb., p. 108) 


Mann (female): 


It’s my daughter. Alissa ...(Oct., p. 58) 

My parents and AMssa agreed ... (Dec., p. 32) 

Alissa was very nervous ... (Dec., p. 40) 

He asked me out. I said O.K. It’s not serious yet, but it 
feels so good to have a nice guy courting me. (Feb., p. 
104) 

Alissa gets e-mail valentine cards ... (Feb., p. 104) 



Seymour (female): Barry (her husband) and I spent part of our honey- 
moon in Panama. (Dec., p. 32) 

... in spite of some problems with Barry’s grand- 
mother. (Nov, p. 104) 
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Barry found a hotel ...(Nov., p. 104) 

Barry took care of all that ... (Nov, p. 104) 

Barry had to canvass hotels (Nov, p. 108) 

Barry’s mother got in touch with ...(Nov, p. 108) 

I’ll make a note of that and let Barry know. (Nov, p. 
108) 

I’ll shoot a memo to Barry... (Nov, p. 112) 

Barry and I might want to follow in your footsteps. 
(Dec., p. 36) 

Barry won’t book an ecotour. (Dec., p. 44) 

Barry’s father bought it as part of an investment. Qan., 
p. 36) 

Even Barry was flabbergasted, ... (Feb., p. 80) 

Barry’s father has a six-figure income, ... (Feb., p. 92) 
Barry’s family assets increase... (Feb., p. 92) 

Ramirez (female): Rodrigo (her husband) and I value our time at home 

together. (Dec., p. 60) 

Rskirigo calls it feeling the Christmas spirit every week 
of the year. (Nov, p. 68) 

Renoir (female): Emile (her boyfriend) and I treat each other to ... (Feb. , 

p. 108) 

As seen in these statements, Araki, Cruise, Leonard, and Liu are mar- 
ried and have children (three with sons and one with gender-inexplicit 
“kids”). Seymour and Ramirez are married, but neither appears to have 
any children. Mann has a daughter but is either single or divorced, since 
she has a boyfriend (no mention of husband or father of the child). 
Renoir has a boyfriend. The basic pattern is that women in the business 
organization are often single or, if married, they have no children. 

In addition, from the above sentences, we can note a curious feature: 
When Leonard and Liu refer to their wives, they utilize the word “wife,” 
or on one occasion. Cruise says “Mrs. Cruise,” all of which are trans- 
lated as “tsuma” (wife) in Japanese; these words imply that women are 
in subordinate roles to men; whereas when the women mention their 
husbands, they always state their husbands’ names and never refer to 
them as “my husband.” Interestingly, when Araki refers to his wife, con- 
versely, he utilizes her name. This may be related to the fact that Atsuko 
has her own job, which may represent her independence. In contrast, 
the other three men do not mention their wives’ jobs in the texts; there- 
fore it is not clear whether they have their own jobs or not. 

The second gendered sexist identity concerns appearance as a 
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women’s issue. Consider the following extracts: 

Renoir: I thought you said she finished her computer-training 

course with flying colors. 

Ramirez: She did. I wasn’t worried about her skills. I was con- 

cerned about her appearance. She didn’t have the 
proper clothing to look good for a job interview. (Nov., 

p.8) 

Ramirez’s comment conveys the importance of a female interviewee’s 
appearance rather than her skills. This notion creates specific gendered 
identity, and may induce the radio listeners to accept this identity. 

Furthemiore, women are stereotypically represented as being con- 
cerned with appearance irrespective of their age, situation, or business 
position. A girl is anxious about her appearance. 

Mann: ...It’s my daughter. Alissa is obsessed with her weight 

and shape. She eats little and doesn’t keep it down. 
Her weight loss is obvious, but she still feels fat even 
though she’s underweight. (Oct., p. 58) 

Mentioning her daughter, Mann may have created an image of girls 
who care too much about their appearance. The text introduces the 
slogan “Don’t Weigh Your Self-Esteem . . . It’s What’s Inside That Counts” 
(Oct., p. 77). This text can help to produce the image of women who 
consider their appearance more important than their talents, skills, or 
education. However, anorexia is in fact a problem that real women face 
and is taken very seriously by most feminists. This might therefore be 
seen as positive recognition of a women’s issue. 

The third gendered sexist identity concerns prioritizing family choices 
over business. Here is Wenz’s case: 

Wenz (female): I left M & B to get married and came back this week 
after my divorce. 

Araki: I’m sorry things didn’t work out for you. (J an, p. 8) 

This example reveals that for a woman, getting married often means 
giving up her career and choosing homemaking. Wenz’s statement 
contributes to a negative image of women. Also, Araki’s sympathetic 
response implies that the return to work might not be perceived as a 
positive outcome. 

Moreover, Leonard talked about millionaires’ wives: 
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Leonard; I thought it was interesting that even these days half 
the wives don’t work outside the home. If they do, 
they’re usually teachers. (Feb., p. 80) 

The above excerpt shows that a large number of millionaires’ wives 
work outside the home as teachers; however, it also implies that if 
women are married to money and are not teachers, they do not work 
outside the home. 

The fourth gendered sexist identity presents women as less valued 
than males (or wives as less than husbands). 

Seymour; Divorce alone is not a complete cure, though. More 
than half of battered women feel they must have done 
something deeply wrong to deserve such violence. 
They blame themselves and often need counseling. 
Gan., p. 16) 

Seymour’s quote somehow describes divorce as something that oc- 
curs to women, especially women who are battered. Women need coun- 
seling but men are not presented as needing counseling. 

That wives’ are less valued than husbands also emerges in the fol- 
lowing extracts from the dialogues: 

Leonard; Divorcing his wife to wed his secretary caused bad 
vibes in the company’s local community. That invited 
a lot of boos and catcalls. 

Seymour; Other CEOs have done that and survived. Gan., p. 80) 

This suggests that husbands can have affairs; on the other hand, no 
wives’ affairs are presented in the textbooks. The wives are portrayed 
as being divorced and being on the outside; if they had endured in 
silence then maybe they would still be married. 

The fifth gendered sexist identity concerns the fact that disabled, 
sick, and elderly people, who are regarded as weaker than ordinary 
people, are almost always portrayed as women. This trend is illustrated 
in the following dialogue samples: 

Seymour: We had a fine time, in spite of some problems with 

Barry’s grandmother. She has Parkinson’s disease and 
has to travel in a wheelchair. (Nov, p. 104) 

Renoir; Once a wheelchair traveler told me she didn’t want to 
be treated with kid gloves. (Nov, p. 112) 

9 ? 
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Mann: ...my mother hadn’t seen a doctor for years. Her skin- 

care consultant, who makes a house call once a month, 
has been urging her for a long time to have a mam- 
mogram. Well, finally my mother did just that. She 
tested positive. She has breast cancer. (Dec., p. 80) 

Leonard: Well, you all know my Aunt Etta. She collapsed at din- 

ner last night and had to be hospitalized. We knew 
she had colon cancer... (Jan., p. 32) 

Since no man appears sick or disabled in the texts, the effect is the 
creation of gendered images of weak, ill, or disabled elderly women. 



Word Choice 

Manifestations of sexism are also found in the word choices. 
Consider the following sexist use of language: 



One mam’s meat is another mam’s poison. 

Americaiis dip into their pockets and do something about it, whether 
we’re talking victims of natural disasters or mam-made atroci- 
ties. 

Why are Mr. amd Mrs. Average American still limping along from 
one paycheck to the next? 

On the other hand, the texts also at times carefully use words in a 
gender-neutral fashion: 

In most cases, there are warning signs that a coworker is going to 
blow Ms or her top. 

The campaign’s aimed mainly at homemakers... 

The passenger sees this humongous furry spider right next to Ms 
or her face. 

If somebody goes too far, take Mm or her aside and talk it over 
quietly. 

Though the word “homemakers” is translated into ""shufu (house- 
wife)” in Japanese transcripts, the word choice of “homemakers” shows 
an attempt to eradicate sexism. 

Overall, both sexist and nonsexist language in the texts can be seen. 
The usage of gender-neutral pronouns in some sections and male pro- 
nouns in other sections may be due to a schizophrenic pull among the 
eight different authors. 
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Conclusion 

Learning English is a situation where learners are socialized into the 
target culture, and many Japanese women may learn English hoping to 
get rid of their gendered identities forced on them by national ideolo- 
gies. A radio language program, an excellent device for learning a lan- 
guage, has the power to shape the listener’s ideas. This paper cites ex- 
amples of various aspects of sexism in the Easy Business English text- 
books, demonstrating that sexism is still an issue to be dealt with. 

More research is necessary to see if these examples of sexism are 
part of a broader trend in Japanese EEL textbooks. Furthermore, not 
only should textbook writers and publishers make great efforts to elimi- 
nate sexism when creating textbooks, but also we as EEL teachers should 
reexamine textbooks used in classrooms as well as those intended for 
private study before actually utilizing them as teaching materials in or- 
der to evaluate how gendered identities are treated in their contents, 
both on the surface and in substance. 
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Most readers of the JALT Journal are familiar with Jack Richards 
through one or more of his many publications, which range from meth- 
odology to textbooks for English learners. His co-authored Approaches 
and Methods in Language Teaching (2001) is in its second edition, 
and his New Interchange (1998) series is one of the biggest selling lan- 
guage textbook series in Japan. 

Curriculum Development in Language Teaching is part of the Cam- 
bridge Language Education series edited by Richards. In this book, 
Richards has set out to provide in-service teachers with a resource and 
teachers in training with a review of language program planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation approaches. Overall, he has achieved this 
goal and has accomplished the difficult task of writing a text that is 
informative and balanced in terms of scope and utility. 

Richards gives a rather narrow definition of the term “syllabus,” re- 
stricting it to the content of a course while the term “curriculum” is 
seen as encompassing syllabus and other elements such as needs analy- 
sis, teaching, and evaluation. His discussion of curriculum develop- 
ment deals predominantly with planning and implementing a language 
course rather than with the broader issues of planning and developing 
a set of related courses within a program. 

The book is organized into nine chapters covering language teaching 
history, methods, needs analysis, siaiation analysis, goals and outcomes, 
course design, the teaching and learning process, materials design, and 
evaluation. Each chapter ends with discussion questions and activities, 
an appendix, and chapter references. The chapters follow a chronologi- 
cal sequence that matches the development of a typical curriculum, which 
progresses from an initial needs analysis ultimately to program evalua- 
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tion. Aspects that receive the most attention are needs analysis, learning 
outcomes, and syllabus frameworks. There are also short descriptions of 
the more common philosophies of teaching, learning, and language. Tlie 
usehil index of authors and subjects at the end of the book and the clarity 
and style of the layout, especially the table of contents and indices, make 
finding information quick and easy. 

At more than eighty pages, the appendices form tlie largest portion of the 
book. Vocabulary, function and grammar lists, needs analyses, proficiency 
descriptors, evaluation forms, and samples from Richards’ own texts are in- 
cluded Some of the appendices could have been omitted, particularly the 
sample of a word fiequency list and grammar list of personal and possessive 
pronouns. The appendix on questionnaire design offers some useful tips but 
lacks aity^ explanation of data analysis or interpretation, limiting its usefulness 
for those wanting to adrriiriister their own surveys. Two lengthy question- 
naires (co-written by Richards) are given as samples in appendces, but there 
is little discussion of their design or effectiveness. The majority of the appen- 
dices, however, complement the text well. For example, the discussion of the 
pros and cons of skills-based, task-based, process, and product syllabi, among 
others, highlights the issues that Richards considers important in syllabus de- 
sign. The different types of syllabi in the appendices in Chapter 8 should 
provoke thought and discussion among teachers in training or readers new to 
curriculum desiga The proficiency descriptors and teacher evaluation fomis 
that Richards has taken fiom a variety of sources may be useful for tliose inter- 
ested in evaluation issues. 

Most of the book is easy to understand and only rarely becomes 
overly simplistic, as in the description on p. l6l of a task-based sylla- 
bus: “Tasks are activities that drive the second language acquisition pro- 
cess.” While axiomatic definitions such as this are present, they are 
infrequent and do little to detract from Richards’ efforts “to acquaint 
language teachers and teachers-in-training with fundamental issues” 
(p. xi). Curriculum Development in Language Teaching presents lists, 
forms, and brief descriptions that provides an understandable, albeit 
limited, background to the issues involved in course design, as well as 
offering some related resources. 
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look at the effects of three types of written feedback on student motiva- 
tion. Yukinaii Shimoyama, Takamichi Isoda, and Koyo Yamamori 
investigate learner beliefs in language learning in the CALL environ- 
ment. Yuko Fujita focuses on the foreign language learning style of 
Japanese university students and Kolb's experiential learning theory. 
Aya Matsuda explores how the users and uses of English in beginning 
Japanese EEL textbooks are represented. 

Perspectives 

Learner errors, some of which are developmental and others of which 
are the outcome of LI transfer, can be effectively corrected. Alice Y. 
W. Chan, Becky S. C. Kwan and David C. S. Li offer an algorithmic 
approach to error correction. According to their experiences with this 
technique, learners can and do overcome even pervasive errors. 

Reviews 

A teacher resource book on the teaching of vocabulary is reviewed by 
Keiko Sakui and a book on the teaching and researching of autonomy 
in language learning is reviewed by Mika Maruyama and Joseph 
Falout. Thomas C. Anderson examines an updated classic on ap- 
proaches and methods; a broad map of historical linguistics is outlined 
by Robert Kirkpahick. 
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Exhibition Center. Presenters will include: Michael A.K. Halliday (Uni- 
versity of Sydney, Australia), Shirley Brice Heath (Stanford University, 
USA), Claire Kramsch (University of Califomia-Berkeley, USA), and Yoji 
Tanabe (Waseda University, Japan). 
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Articles 



The Eiken Vocabulary Section^: 

An Analysis and Recommendations for Change 



Tsuyuki Miura 

Temple University Japan 

David Beglar 

Temple University Japan 



Although the Eiken is one of the most widely taken English proficiency tests in 
Japan, little empirical research has been conducted on the test. In this study, the 
vocabulary sections of all levels of the Eiken administered from 1998 to 2000 
were analyzed. There were five principal findings: (a) successive levels of the 
Eiken vocabulary section do not increase in difficulty in a smoothly graduated 
fashion, (b) some test forms appear more difficult than others, (c) item options 
from widely differing frequency levels are sometimes used on the same item, 
(d) the assumed vocabulary sizes of targeted examinees frequently bear little 
relation to the difficulty of the items included in the vocabulary section, and (e) 
the sentence stems in the vocabulary section and the reading passages impose a 
similar lexical load. A number of suggestions for addressing the shortcomings of 
the vocabulary section are proposed. 
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ne of the most important English proficiency tests in Japan 



is the Jitsuyo Eigo Ginou Kentei Shiken (Eiken), which is 



developed and administered by the Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai 
(Eikyo'). Nearly three million people took a version of the Eiken in 2001, 
and since the test’s introduction in 1963, more than 6l million people 
have sat the exam. The Eiken, which is currently made up of seven 
different level-specific tests beginning with the fifth level and increasing 
in difficulty through pre-second, second, and pre-first to the first level, 
was characterized by MacGregor (1997) as being “highly respected in 
social, educational, and employment circles...” (p. 24) in Japan. This 
statement is supported by the fact that Eiken certification is accepted in 
lieu of sitting an entrance examination by some Japanese high schools, 
vocational schools, junior colleges, and universities, and passing 
particular levels of the test carries university credit in some institutions. 
In addition, more than one-third of the prefectures in Japan are currently 
using the Eiken as one way to determine the language proficiency of 
prospective English teachers (see www.eiken.or.jp for further details). 
Passing higher levels of the Eiken also enhances a person’s chances to 
be hired and/or promoted in some companies. 

Notwithstanding \ho Eiken’s position of importance in Japan, there 
is a lack of published research that illuminates fundamental testing con- 
cerns such as reliability, validity, and test washback. Our investigation of 
Japanese and English-language educational and language testing jour- 
nals uncovered surprisingly few investigations of the Eiken, and none 
directly related to the topic of this study. In an early study, Murakami 
(1972) questioned the Eiken’s reliability and the quality of some items. 
A quarter of a century later, an exploratory examination of a pre-second 
level form of the Eiken was reported by MacGregor (1997), who arrived 
at five main conclusions. First, the test content appeared to match the in- 
tended group of test takers (second and third year high school students), 
a feature that MacGregor characterized as the test’s greatest strength. 
However, MacGregor’s other comments were critical, and they were 
derived from a cluster of reasons. Foremost among them was the charge 
that there is reason for concern about the test’s reliability and validity. An 
additional related issue materialized as a result of an item analysis that 
she conducted. Approximately half of the items on the test were found to 
have unacceptable item discrimination values (a measure of how well an 
item differentiates high and low scoring examinees), a factor that would 
directly contribute to the fairly low reliability coefficient she found for 
the test form she investigated. Fourth, the context provided for some 
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items was unclear and even occasionally illogical, another characteristic 
that can adversely affect test reliability and validity. Finally, MacGregor 
argued that Eikyo should provide published reports of studies on item 
construction, reliability, and validity, a common practice of large testing 
companies such as Educational Testing Service in the United States. 

Despite the criticisms of MacGregor’s study raised by Henry (1998), 
her work represents an important initial attempt to illuminate the major 
strengths and weaknesses of the Eiken. In contrast to MacGregor, who 
chose to examine overall test functioning of one level of the test, we 
will begin a more focused line of research by investigating the Eiken 
vocabulary section. Our primary purpose is to undertake a preliminary 
analysis of the vocabulary section of all levels of the Eiken in order to 
determine the types of words being tested and to make recommenda- 
tions for improving that section. 

We have chosen to focus on the vocabulary section for three reasons. 
First, unlike some sections of the Eiken, a vocabulary section is included 
on each level of the test. Thus, unlike some other areas, it is one tested at 
all proficiency levels. Second, a number of studies conducted in the past 
decade have highlighted the importance of lexical knowledge for aural 
language processing (Miller & Eimas, 1995; VanPatten, 1996), speech 
production (Altman, 1997; de Bot, 1992; Levelt, 1993), reading (de Bot, 
Paribakht, & Wesche, 1997; Durgunoglu, 1997), and writing (Engber, 
1995; Laufer & Nation, 1995). Third, we believe that research on the 
vocabulary section in particular is needed. The first author’s experience 
and her discussions with other Japanese who have taken several levels 
of the Eiken suggest that the difficulty of the vocabulary section does not 
increase in smoothly graduated steps. Instead, the informal consensus is 
that the vocabulary sections of the pre-first and first level tests present 
unusually severe challenges in comparison with both the vocabulary 
sections of other levels of the test and with other test sections. Finally, 
the perception that some editions of the test (same level but appearing 
at different times) are easier than others, contributes to the feeling that 
the tests are not entirely fair. 

The Importance of High Erequency and Academic Vocabulary 

The notion that particular groups of words are of special importance 
has been largely inspired by corpus-based research undertaken in the 
past by researchers such as West (1953) and continued in the present 
in corpora such as Collins’ COBUILD Bank of English Corpus (http: 
//titania. cobuild, collins.co.uk/). Such corpora have consistently shown 
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that a small number of words account for a high percentage of the words 
met receptively and used productively. For instance, the 2,000 high fre- 
quency word families as represented by the headwords in West’s (1953) 
General Service List (G5Z) provide coverage of up to 75% of fiction 
texts (Hirsh, 1993), 90% of non-fiction texts (Hwang, 1989), and 80% of 
academic texts (Nation, 2001). 

In addition, the 570 general academic word families included in the 
Academic Word List account for an average of about 10% of the running 
words in academic texts (Coxhead, 2000). Together, these approximately 
2,600 word families (i.e., 2,000 high frequency and 570 academic word 
families) are crucial for academic success in English-language settings 
as shown by the fact that they accounted for 86% of the vocabulary in 
Coxhead’s 3-5 million word academic corpus, and they constitute the 
majority of the 3,000 word families that are needed for learners to reach 
what Laufer (1992) has referred to as “the turning point of vocabulary 
size for reading comprehension” (p. 130). 

In this study, the vocabulary appearing in the Eiken vocabulary 
section are compared with word lists of high frequency and academic 
vocabulary, the expected proficiencies of the targeted examinees, and 
the vocabulary on the reading comprehension section of the test. This 
analysis is an attempt to shed light on precisely what vocabulary is being 
tested on all levels of the Eiken, and the results should be instructive to 
the test’s designers, teachers preparing students to take the Eiken, and 
the examinees themselves. 

In addition to the general purpose stated above, we posed three 
specific research questions: 

Research question 1: What is the lexical composition of 
the multiple-choice vocabulary options (i.e., the correct 
answer and three distractors) on each level of the Eiken 
in terms of high frequency, academic, and low frequency 
vocabulary? How consistent is the lexical composition from 
one administration to the next? 

In order to answer these questions, we examined all of the correct 
answers and distractors of all Eiken vocabulary tests administered from 
1998 to 2000. These original tests are available in a series of seven books 
titled Eiken Zenmondaishu (e.g., Eiken, 2001a, b & c). 

Research question 2: To what degree are the results of the 
first research question in accord with the targeted profi- 
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ciencies of the examinees and the vocabulary size for each 
level that is suggested by Eikyo? How appropriate are the 
targeted proficiencies identified by Eikyol 

The purpose of these questions was to investigate whether the 
vocabulary items in each level of the Eiken are consistent with the 
targeted vocabulary sizes specified by Eikyo (2001) and Monbu-kcigciku- 
sho (Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology), as 
specified in Gakushu Shidou Youryou [(Foreign language in secondary 
school:) The Course of Study] (Monbu-kagaku-sho, 2001). 

Research question 3- How does the vocabulary of the 
item sentences (i.e., the stems and correct answer) in the 
vocabulary section compare with the vocabulary of the 
reading comprehension passages for each level? 

The objective here was to compare the lexical load of the vocabulary 
section with that of the reading section. For this analysis, all levels of the 
Eiken administered in June 2000 were examined. 



Method 

The Range Program 

All analyses were conducted with Range (Nation & Heatley, 1996), a 
PC program that is freely available at the University of Victoria at Wel- 
lington’s web site (http://www.vuw.ac.nz/lals/). This software compares 
the words in a text or several texts with the words in three base lists and 
can be used to find the coverage of a text using preset word lists. 

As noted above. Range detects and classifies three categories of 
words. ITie first is made up of the 1,000 most frequent words in English 
(3,126 types or 999 word families) and the second is comprised of the 
second 1,000 most frequent words (2,721 types or 986 families). The 
source of these words is A General Service List of English Words (West, 
1953). Together these 1,985 word families constitute what is commonly 
referred to as the high frequency vocabulary of English. 

The third category is made up of words not found among the high 
frequency words described above, but which frequently occur in upper 
secondary school and university textbooks across a wide range of aca- 
demic subjects (2,540 types or 570 families). The source of these words 
is the Academic Word List (AWL) (Coxhead, 2000). 

Range employs three types of units to count words. Tokens are tallied 
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by simply counting every word form in a spoken or written text. If the 
same word form occurs more than once, each occurrence is counted. 
Types are tallied by counting every unique word form only once. 
Additional occurrences are not counted. Let us look at one concrete 
example to help illustrate the idea. In the sentence, Scientists know that 
the volume of the moon is the same as the volume of the Pacific Ocean, 
there are 18 tokens (i.e., 18 words in the sentence) but only twelve types 
(i.e., twelve unique word forms). The final type of unit, word families, 
consists of a headword, its inflected forms, and its closely related derived 
forms. For example, know (headword), knows (inflected form), and 
unknown (closely related derived form) are all part of the same word 
family (Bauer & Nation, 1993). Although all three counts serve useful but 
distinct purposes, in this study we emphasized types because we were 
primarily interested in the occurrence of unique word forms. Finally, 
in addition to the three categories of words described above. Range 
indicates which words in a text are not covered by any of the above lists. 
Thus, a fourth category of low frequency vocabulary is automatically 
created by the program. 

The Eiken Vocabulary Test Section 

As noted above, all levels of the Eiken include vocabulary items in 
the first section of the test. The same multiple-choice, minimal context 
format is used for all levels, but the number of items on each level varies 
(see Table 1). 



Table 1: Items Included in the Analyses 



Test 

level 


# of items 
per test 


# of items 
inspected 


# of items 
deleted/test 


Total# of 
items deleted 


Total# of 
items analyzed 


First 


30 


180 


6-7 


38 


142 


Pre-first 


30 


180 


6-7 


38 


142 


Second 


25 


150 


15 


90 


60 


Pre-second 


25 


150 


13-15 


86 


64 


Third 


20 


120 


8-11 


56 


64 


Fourth 


20 


120 


7-11 


6l 


59 


Fifth 


15 


90 


5-9 


46 


44 
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The following is one item from the first level test administered in June 
2000 : 

After her pleasant first flight, the woman realized that her 
fear of flying had been ( ). 

1. undaunted 

2. unfounded 

3. unabashed 

4. unscathed 

CEiken, 2001a, p. 14) 

Each test that we examined also included a number of items testing 
knowledge of English idioms and grammar. For instance, the following 
item from the pre-first level tests idiomatic knowledge: 

The Internet stock’s value grew ( ) soon after it 

was offered to the public. It rose 20% in one month. 

1. out and about 

2. by leaps and bounds 

3. above and beyond 

4. in bits and pieces 

(Eiken, 2001b, p. 19) 

A typical fourth level grammar item is: 

George ( ) his friend in the park yesterday. 

1. sees 

2. will see 

3. saw 

4. seen 

(Eiken, 2001c, p. 28) 



Because it is not possible to analyze multi-word units such as phrasal 
verbs and idioms with Range, these items, as well as the items testing 
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grammatical knowledge, were eliminated from the data set by both 
researchers working in consultation. Table 1 summarizes the number of 
items deleted from the analysis and the number of items remaining after 
the deletions. For instance, at the first level, 180 items were inspected 
(6 test forms x 30 items/per form), and depending on the specific form, 
six or seven items were deleted. This resulted in 38 total deletions. The 
remaining 142 items were used in the analyses. 

The remaining multiple-choice options in all six administrations of 
the Eiken from 1998 to 2000 were then entered into Microsoft Word 2000 
(2000). The files were then saved in text format so that they could be 
read by Range. Data files for each level consisted of the four multiple- 
choice options for each question, including the correct answers (e.g., 
unfounded in the first example test item above) and the three distractors 
(e.g., undau7ited, unabashed and unscathed) for each item. The data 
from the six test forms were entered into separate test files so that we 
could investigate differences between the test forms. 

The second set of data that were collected was for the item sentences 
(stems) in the vocabulary section along with the correct options (in- 
correct options excluded). Items that were excluded in the previous 
analysis were also excluded here. 

The third data set was made up of the reading passages from the first 
to the fourth levels of the Eiken administered in June 2000^. The pas- 
sages were entered into Microsoft Word 2000, converted to text format 
and then submitted to Range. 



Results 

The Multiple-Choice Vocabulary Options 

The initial analysis concerned the multiple-choice options in the 
vocabulary section. Columns 4 to 7 in Table 2 summarize the results 
of the Range analysis. It can be seen, for example, that of all the types 
appearing in the fifth level test forms under examination, 95, or 81.2%, 
appear on Range’s list of the 1,000 most frequent words. In general, the 
amount of higher frequency vocabulary decreases and the amount of 
lower frequency vocabulary increases as the tests move from the easiest 
(fifth) level to the most difficult (first) level, at which point over 90% of 
the vocabulary options are low frequency words. 
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Table 2: Targeted Examinees, Assumed Vocabulary Sizes, and Coverage 
of the Multiple-choice Options in the Vocabulary Section 



Test 

Level 


Targeted 

Examinees 


Targeted 

Size 


First 

1,000 

Types (%) 


Second 
1,000 
Types (%) 


AWL 

Types (%) 


Low 

Frequency 
Types (%) 


First 


Fbur-year 
college grads 


10,000 

- 15,000 


8 ( 1 . 4 ) 


11 ( 1 . 9 ) 


23 ( 4 . 1 ) 


523 ( 92 . 6 ) 


Pre-first 


Two-year 
college grads 


7,500 


32 ( 5 . 7 ) 


55 ( 9 . 7 ) 


133 ( 23 . 4 ) 


346 ( 61 . 1 ) 


Second 


HS seniors 


5,100 


77 ( 33 . 5 ) 


64 ( 27 . 8 ) 


58 ( 25 . 2 ) 


31 ( 13 . 5 ) 


Pre- 

second 


HS first & 
second year 


3,600 


143 ( 61 . 1 ) 


57 ( 24 . 3 ) 


17 ( 7 . 3 ) 


17 ( 7 . 3 ) 


Third 


JHS third 
year 


2,100 


167 a 7 . 7 ) 


39 ( 18 . 1 ) 


3 ( 1 . 4 ) 


6 ( 2 . 8 ) 


Fourth 


JHS second 
year 


1,300 


I 6 l ( 81 . 3 ) 


34 ( 17 . 2 ) 


2 ( 1 . 0 ) 


1 ( 0 . 5 ) 


Fifth 


JHS first 
year 


600 


95 ( 81 . 2 ) 


20 ( 17 . 1 ) 


0 ( 0 . 0 ) 


2 ( 1 . 7 ) 



Note. HS = High school; JHS = Junior high school. 



Variation among the lexical profiles of different administrations of the 
same test level was also investigated. The results for the first, pre-first, 
and second level test forms are displayed in Table 3- The second column 
shows the six administrations of the highest three levels of the Eiken 
included in this study, and columns 3 through 6 show the four lexical 
categories reported by Range. As can be seen, different versions of the 
same level test are not entirely consistent. For instance, the profiles of 
the June 1998 and the October 2000 administrations of the pre-first level 
show considerable variation, particularly where the second 1,000 word 
frequency level (column 4) and low frequency words (column 6) are 
concerned. 
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Table 3: Variation in the Lexical Distribution of Item Options on the 
First, Pre-first, and Second Level Test Forms 



Test Administration First 1,000 Second 1,000 AWL Low frequency 

Level Date Types (%) Types (%) Types (%) Types (%) 



First 



Pre-first 



Second 



Oct. 2000 
June 2000 
Oct. 1999 
June 1999 
Oct. 1998 
June 1998 

Oct. 2000 
June 2000 
Oct. 1999 
June 1999 
Oct. 1998 
June 1998 

Oct. 2000 
June 2000 
Oct. 1999 
June 1999 
Oct. 1998 
June 1998 



1 ( 11 ) 
0 ( 0 . 0 ) 
0 ( 0 . 0 ) 
2 ( 2 . 1 ) 
4 (4.3) 
1 ( 11 ) 

6 (6.3) 

4 (4.2) 

3 (3.1) 

5 (5.2) 

4 (4.3) 
10 (10.9) 

15 (37.5) 

16 (40.0) 
10 (25.0) 
10 (25.0) 
15 (37.5) 
15 (37.5) 



0 ( 0 . 0 ) 
0 ( 0 . 0 ) 
0 ( 0 . 0 ) 

4 (4.2) 

5 (5.4) 
2 ( 2 . 2 ) 

6 (6.3) 

7 (7.3) 

10 (10.4) 

8 (8.3) 

6 (6.5) 
18 (19.6) 

17 (42.5) 
13 (32.5) 
8 ( 20 . 0 ) 

11 (27.5) 

7 (17.5) 

9 ( 22 . 2 ) 



3 (3.2) 
2 ( 2 . 1 ) 
2 ( 2 . 1 ) 
5 (5.2) 
3 (3.3) 
8 (8.7) 

16 (16.7) 
21 (21.9) 
23 (24.0) 
23 (24.0) 
29 (31.5) 
21 (22.8) 

3 (7.5) 
10 (25.0) 
14 (35.0) 

14 (35.0) 

15 (37.5) 
7 (17.5) 



91 (95.8) 
94 (97.9) 
94 (97.9) 
85 (88.5) 

80 (87.0) 

81 (88.0) 

68 (70.8) 
64 (66.7) 
60 (62.5) 
60 (62.5) 
53 (57.6) 
43 (46.7) 

5 (12.5) 
1 (2.5) 
8 ( 20 . 0 ) 
5 (12.5) 
3 (7.5) 
9 (22.5) 



The Multiple-choice Vocabulary Options and their 
Relationship to the Examinees 

The results pertaining to research question 2 are displayed in Table 2. 
The targeted examinees are shown in the second column, and the tar- 
geted vocabulary sizes of the examinees are shown in the third column. 
These can be compared to the lexical composition of the different test 
levels. For instance, at the fourth level, second year junior high school 
students are expected to have a vocabulary of approximately 1,300 
words. The test options match this target well as they are taken primarily 
from the first and second 1,000 most frequent words of English. 
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A Comparison of the Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension Sections 

Our final research question concerned the degree of consistency 
between the vocabulary and reading comprehension sections of the 
Eiken. The results are shown in Table 4. 

Table 4: Coverage of the Vocabulary Section Options, 
Vocabulary Item Sentences and Reading Section Passages 



Test 

Level 


Word 

list 


Options: 
Types (%) 


Sentence 
Stems: 
Types (%) 


Reading 
Passages: 
Types (%) 


First 


1st 1,000 


8 (1.4) 


182 (58.5) 


526 (51.4) 




2nd 1,000 


11 (1.9) 


39 (12.5) 


112 (10.9) 




AWL 


23 (4.1) 


28 (9.0) 


141 (13.8) 




Low Frequency 


523 (92.6) 


62 (19.9) 


244 (23.9) 


Pre-first 


1st 1,000 


32 (5.7) 


172 (62.3) 


385 (54.3) 




2nd 1,000 


55 (9.7) 


33 (12.0) 


81 (11.4) 




AWL 


133 (23.4) 


22 (8.0) 


80 (11.3) 




Low Frequency 


125 ( 61 . 1 ) 


49 (17.8) 


163 (23.0) 


Second 


1st 1,000 


77 (33.5) 


107 (79.3) 


311 (73.0) 




2nd 1,000 


64 (27.8) 


14 (10.4) 


38 (8.9) 




AWL 


58 (25.2) 


4 (3.0) 


29 (6.8) 




Low Frequency 


31 (13.5) 


10 (7.4) 


48 (11.3) 


Pre-second 


1st l,O0O 


143 ( 61 . 1 ) 


106 (80.9) 


252 (78.5) 




2nd 1,000 


57 (24.3) 


11 (8.4) 


21 (6.5) 




AWL 


17 (73) 


2 (1.5) 


9 (2.8) 




Low Frequency 


17 (7.3) 


12 (9.2) 


39 (12.1) 


Third 


1st 1,000 


167 (77.7) 


113 (75.3) 


184 (82.9) 




2nd 1,000 


39 (18.1) 


15 (10.0) 


20 (9.0) 




AWL 


3 (1.4) 


1 (0.7) 


0 (0.0) 




Low Frequency 


6 (2.8) 


21 (14.0) 


18 (8.1) 


Fourth 


1st 1,000 


l6l (81.3) 


75 (81.5) 


136 (86.1) 




2nd 1,000 


34 (17.2) 


7 (7.6) 


10 (6.3) 




AWL 


2 (1.0) 


0 (0.0) 


1 (0.6) 




Low Frequency 


1 (0.5) 


10 (10.9) 


11 (7.0) 



o 
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Item options for all test levels are shown in the third column. A com- 
parison of the percentages found under Sentence Stems % (column 4) 
and Reading Passages % (column 5) shows that they are relatively close 
to each other throughout all test levels and for all word categories. In 
the first through pre-second levels, the sentences have a slightly greater 
proportion of high frequency vocabulary. This situation is reversed on 
the third and fourth levels where the vocabulary in the reading section 
appears to be slightly easier. 



Five main points are deserving of comment. First, the degree of dif- 
ficulty of the first level vocabulary section is now clear. More than 90% 
of the item options at the first level are low frequency words. Although 
low frequency words should be tested at this level, the gap in difficulty 
between the pre-first and first levels is quite large, as can be seen by the 
increase (6l.l% to 92.6%) in low frequency vocabulary (Table 2). 

Second, the largest jump in difficulty occurs between the second 
and pre-first levels. At the second level, high frequency vocabulary 
accounts for 6l.3% of the distractors and low frequency vocabulary only 
13.5%. However, when we move to the pre-first level, these numbers are 
effectively reversed: high frequency vocabulary has fallen to 15.4% and 
low frequency vocabulary has risen sharply to 6l.l%. This sudden shift 
validates the subjective experience voiced by many Japanese examinees: 
The pre-first and first level vocabulary sections are far more difficult than 
the vocabulary found at other levels of the test. 

Third, despite the fact that the first level is a test of low frequency 
vocabulary and the pre-first level a test of low frequency and academic 
vocabulary, high frequency words account for 3-3% (1.4% + 1.9%) of the 
options in the first level and 15.4% (5.7% + 9.7%) in the pre-first level. It 
is inappropriate to include such options on the highest two levels of the 
test. In order to illustrate the reason for this, let us look at one example 
from a pre-first level test administered October 18, 1998. 

The politician got upset when he found his views had been 
( ) by the journalist’s misleading article. 



Discussion 

The Multiple-choice Vocabulary Options 



1 adopted 

2 distorted 
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3 implied 

4 proclaimed 

(JEiken, 2001b, p. 106) 

Because of the frequency-sensitive nature of second language vocab- 
ulary acquisition, the higher the frequency level of a particular word, the 
higher the probability it is known. ^ In the above item, option 1 (adopted) 
is one of the most frequent 1,000 words of English, options 2 (distorted) 
and 3 (implied) are part of the AWL, and option 4 (proclaimed) is a low 
frequency item. This mixing of words from very different frequency lev- 
els increases the likelihood that a relatively high frequency option such 
as adopted will not function effectively as a distractor in the presence of 
lower frequency vocabulary because many examinees will be able to 
eliminate it relatively easily, or, if it is the correct option, choose it with 
little difficulty (see Haladyna, 1994 for an extensive review of multiple- 
choice item ffinctioning and distractor analysis). 

The fourth point concerns the similarity of the lexical profiles of 
the third, fourth, and fifth levels. Although each of these levels is ap- 
propriately focused on high frequency vocabulary, the lack of a shift 
in emphasis from the first to the second 1,000 word families suggests 
that there is no significant change in difficulty from one level to the next 
given the well-known influence of word frequency on lexical acquisi- 
tion. We investigated this possibility more closely by randomly selecting 
25 words each from the third, fourth, and fifth level vocabulary options 
and checking the precise frequency of those words with the Carroll, 
Davies, and Richman (1971) word frequency list. The fifth level test form 
was essentially a test of the 500 most frequent words of English and, as 
such, was easier than the third and fourth level tests. However, the com- 
position of the third and fourth level tests was extremely similar in terms 
of word frequency. In addition, when all of the third and fourth level 
options were compared, it was found that 22.8% (38 out of 167 types) 
were included on both test levels. This degree of overlap is troubling on 
tests that are purported to be aimed at different proficiency groups. 

Fifth, the major difference at the first level concerns a change made 
hy Eikyo between the June and October 1999 administrations. As shown 
in Table 3, the 1998 and June 1999 administrations display consistent 
profiles, but the test writers appear to have made the test more difficult 
beginning with the October 1999 administration, at which time the 
test becomes almost entirely composed of low frequency vocabulary. 
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Inconsistencies also appear in the pre-first and second level test forms. 
For instance, the June 1998 pre-first level test appears to be considerably 
easier than the October 2000 administration based on the amount of 
low frequency vocabulary tested on each form— 46.7% versus 70.8%. 
Furthermore, 80% (37.5% + 42.5%) of the vocabulary on the October 
2000 second level test form is made up of high frequency vocabulary 
whereas the same vocabulary levels comprise only 60% of the June 1998 
second level form. 

The Multiple-choice Vocabulary Options 

and their Relationship to the Examinees 

Our second research question concerned the targeted examinees, 
their assumed vocabulary sizes, the degree to which the Eiken vocabu- 
lary section is in accord with the assumed sizes, and the appropriateness 
of those assumptions. Table 2 shows the targeted examinees by edu- 
cational level (column 2) and their assumed vocabulary sizes (column 
3) as stated by Eikyo (2001). Vocabulary size is assumed to increase as 
grade level rises. 

Let us first turn to the question of the degree to which the Eiken vo- 
cabulary sections are in accord with the target vocabulary sizes shown 
in Table 2. Answering this question is not entirely straightforward for 
two reasons. First, we do not know which words Eikyo counts as the 
targeted vocabulary because they do not disclose the word list(s) that 
they are using. Secondly, although Eikyo does not publicly disclose how 
it counts words, an Eikyo representative informed us that the test makers 
count words “like in a dictionary” (anonymous Eikyo representative, 
personal communication, February 24, 2002). This suggests that Eikyo 
may be counting words in a manner that is similar to our focus on word 
types. This is an important issue because word counts change signifi- 
cantly depending on what counts as a word. For instance, the first 1,000 
high frequency words of English can be counted as 3,126 types or 999 
word families. 

Because of the large number of interrelationships between the cells 
in Table 2, we will highlight only a few of the more important points 
by focusing on the third column (targeted size) and the four columns 
that show the word type breakdowns for the four types of vocabulary 
(columns 4 to 7). Eikyo assumes that examinees taking the second level 
of the Eiken have a receptive vocabulary of approximately 5,100 words. 
However, if this is the case, it makes little sense to test the high frequency 
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words of English, and our data show that high frequency words account 
for approximately 60% (33-5% + 27.8%) of the words tested at the second 
level. 

A second example of an apparent mismatch can be found at the 
pre-second level, for which Eikyo has stated that examinees should 
have a receptive vocabulary of approximately 3,600 words. Although 
Eikyo probably intends this figure to be an approximation, it is puzzling 
that 61.1% of the vocabulary options that we sampled from six different 
pre-second level tests were chosen from the first 1,000 words of English. 
These words should present no challenge to a learner with anything 
approaching a 3,600- word vocabulary. 

One final example concerns the fifth through third levels. In spite 
of the fact that, as noted above, the examinees’ vocabulary sizes are 
expected to increase from 600 words at the fifth level to 2,100 words at 
the third level, the actual data show that the three sections are made up 
of broadly similar items: The first 1,000 word level accounts for 81.2% 
of the words at the fifth level and 77.7% of the items at the third level. 
The second 1,000-word level accounts for 17.1% (fifth level) and 18.1% 
(third level) of the items. Thus, expected rises in examinees’ receptive 
vocabularies are not mirrored by changes in the lexical profiles of the 
items on the test. In sum, we can only conclude that the items on the tests 
administered from 1998 to 2000 and the assumed vocabulary knowledge 
of examinees have at best a weak relationship with one another. 

The second part of research question 2 asked about the appropriate- 
ness of the proposed vocabulary sizes shown in the third column of 
Table 2. For instance, is it reasonable to expect a third year junior high 
school student to have a 2,100-word receptive vocabulary? Although we 
have considerable unpublished data showing that this figure is quite 
high, there is little published research available to answer this question. 
However, we believe that the figures proposed in Table 2 are unrealistic 
in terms of the language acquisition of the average Japanese student. 
Barrow, Nakanishi, and Ishino (1999) reported that the Japanese learn- 
ers in their study had receptive vocabularies of approximately 2,400 
words on average after six years of formal English education. In other 
words, first year university students had vocabularies only slightly larger 
than the 2, 100- word vocabulary proposed by Eikyo for third year junior 
high school students. 

We can also analyze the appropriateness of the Eiken vocabulary 
section by comparing it with the vocabulary sizes that are endorsed by 
Monbu-kagaku-sho, as specified in Gakushu Shidou Youryou {Monhu- 
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kagaku-sho, 2001). In this document, Monbu-kagaku-sho suggests 
vocabulary learning goals for junior and senior high school students. 
These guidelines state that up to 900 words should selectively be taught 
during three years of junior high school, including basic vocabulary that 
relates to aspects of daily life such as seasons, months, days of the week, 
time, weather, ordinal and cardinal numbers, and the family. Further- 
more, the Ministry sets a target of learning an additional 1,800 words 
for high school students. Thus, Japanese students are expected to learn 
approximately 2,700 words after six years of formal education. When we 
compare the Monbu-kagaku-sho’s suggested vocabulary learning goals 
and the vocabulary test items on the Eiken test, it is difficult to identify a 
clear relationship between the two, a problem that is particularly acute 
at the higher levels of the Eiken. ^ 

A Comparison of the Vocabulary 
and Reading Comprehension Sections 

As noted in the Results section, the percentages found under Sentence 
Stems % and Reading Passages % in Table 4 show broad similarities for 
all test levels and word categories. This is appropriate because both sec- 
tions should be targeted on the same proficiency level. Large differences 
would suggest that at least one section is not appropriate for the targeted 
examinees. 

Two additional findings appear in Table 4. First, the multiple-choice 
options (column 3) at the first and pre-first test levels are composed 
of more difficult vocabulary than the sentence stems (column 4) and 
reading passages (column 5). While low frequency vocabulary makes 
up 92.6% of the options at the first level, it comprises only 19 9% of the 
sentence stems and 23 9% of the reading passages. At the pre-first level, 
low-frequency vocabulary accounts for 61.1% of the options, 17.8 % of 
the sentence stems and 23% of the reading passages. Thus, the multi- 
ple-choice vocabulary options in the first and pre-first levels pose the 
greatest lexical challenge for test takers at those levels. 

The second finding concerns the relationship between the options 
and sentence stems at the third and fourth levels. Some sentence stems 
appear to be made up of more difficult vocabulary than the options. For 
instance, at the third level, 14% of the word types in the sentences are 
low frequency vocabulary, whereas only 2.8% of the options are low 
frequency. As a result, the sentence stem, whose purpose is to provide 
context for choosing the correct option, may sometimes be less com- 
prehensible than the options themselves, and examinees may miss an 
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item not because they lack knowledge of the targeted vocabulary, but 
because they did not understand the sentence context. 

Recommendations for Improving the Eiken Vocabulary Section 

Our intention from the beginning of this study has been to investigate 
the Eiken vocabulary section, identify problematic areas, and make 
specific suggestions for improving the section. It is to this last goal that 
we now turn. 

Our first finding was that the different levels of the Eiken vocabulary 
section do not increase in difficulty in a smoothly graduated fashion, 
and the difficulty levels of different test forms at the first, pre-first and 
second level are not consistent (see Table 3). The third and fourth levels 
show virtually no change and there are large gaps between the second 
and pre-first and the pre-first and first levels of the test (see Table 2). 
Although Eikyo has chosen this design based on “teachers’ opinions 
and guidance from Monbu-kagaku-sho” (name withheld, personal 
communication, October 12, 2001), the result is an overall design that is 
at best clumsy and at worst ineffective. One way to remedy this problem 
would be to apply the following guidelines: (a) high frequency words 
should not be tested or included as distractors at the first, pre-first, and 
second levels, (b) the number of items sampled from the AWL should 
be increased at the pre-first, second, pre-second, and third levels, and 
(c) the first 1,000 words should be gradually deemphasized and the 
second 1,000 words gradually emphasized as the test moves from the 
fifth to the third level. Eikyo could implement this suggestion by utilizing 
software such as Range and by consulting multiple word frequency lists 
of written English when choosing words for inclusion on the tests. A 
second, and in our opinion, more elegant solution to this problem could 
be implemented through the proper use of item response theory (IRT). 
Although Eikyo informed us that they are using a form of IRT to analyze 
the tests (name withheld, personal communication, September 12, 2001), 
we see little evidence that they have taken advantage of the strengths of 
IRT. The Rasch model, which is a latent trait measurement model that 
places person ability and item difficulty on a single log linear scale, 
would permit Eikyo to produce vocabulary sections that sensitively 
measure lexical knowledge, avoid the gaps that we found at the higher 
levels of the test, equate test forms relatively easily, make shorter yet 
more reliable tests, and deliver the tests in a computer-adaptive format 
(see Bond & Fox, 2001 and Wright & Stone, 1979 for details regarding 
how these objectives can be achieved with the Rasch model). Using 
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the Rasch model and word frequency information to model reading 
development has been undertaken with considerable success in the 
United States by Lexile (www.lexile.com). This work could serve as a 
useful model for Eikyo. 

Our second main finding concerned the use of multiple-choice op- 
tions from widely varying frequency levels. We recommend that the four 
options for any single question be drawn from similar word frequency 
levels. As outlined earlier, the influence of word frequency effects is 
so pervasive that higher frequency distractors can be comprehended 
relatively easily and either eliminated or chosen as the correct option. 
By using options from similar frequency levels, the effectiveness of the 
distractors can be enhanced and the possibility of successful guessing 
minimized. This could best be implemented by consulting multiple 
word frequency lists when selecting vocabulary item options. 

Our third major suggestion concerns our finding that the assumed 
vocabulary sizes of the targeted examinees frequently bear little relation 
to the difficulty of the items included in the vocabulary section. One 
clear example of the current mismatch can be found in the third level 
test. The assumed vocabulary size is 2,100 words, yet the third level vo- 
cabulary section is primarily testing the first 1,000 high frequency words 
of English. If Eikyo insists on using vocabulary size figures such as the 
ones reported in Table 2, then they should construct the different levels 
of their tests to more closely match those figures. 

Fourth, we have criticized the proposed vocabulary sizes summarized 
in Table 2 as being largely divorced from reality. Our recommendation, 
which we direct at Eikyo, Monbu-kagaku-sho, and second language 
researchers in Japan, is that more empirical investigations of the lexical 
knowledge of Japanese learners at all levels of the formal education 
system are needed. When Eikyo suggests that specific levels of the 
Eiken are appropriate for learners in a particular grade in school, those 
figures and the amounts of lexical growth associated with them should 
be based on empirical studies that suggest what amount of lexical 
growth is challenging yet generally achievable. In this regard, we would 
like to pose three broad research questions to Eikyo and independent 
researchers suggested by the data in Table 2; (a) For what percentage 
of Japanese students are the vocabulary size figures accurate? (b) What 
rate of lexical growth do Japanese students show throughout their 
junior high school, senior high school, and university studies? (c) To 
what degree do published figures such as those shown in Table 2 influ- 
ence Japanese learners? This last question concerns test washback and 
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is related to our belief that the vocabulary learning goals established by 
Monhu-kagaku-sho for junior and senior high school students are too 
low. 



A Netv Eiken? A New Eikyo? 

.iMthough we believe that the Eiken would be improved if the 
above suggestions were implemented, our recommendations may be 
analogous to repairing an old car; the repairs help, but what is really 
needed is a new car. ''JCdiat form might the “new Eiken" and the “new 
Eikyo" take? Our list of wishes is long, but we will discuss only three. 

First, we would like to see Eikyo undertake a reconceptualizion of 
the entire vocabulary section based on what is currently known about 
text processing and the second language lexicon on one hand and item 
response theory GR'h) on the other. As with every other professional 
language testing organization, Eikyo must constantly strive to better 
understand the underlying construct that they wish to test. At a mini- 
mum, this would involve the careful study of recent theories of lexical' 
knowledge and its interaction with text comprehension (e.g., Kintsch, 
1998), the second language lexicon (e.g., Pavlenko, 1999), and vocabu- 
lary test validation (e.g., Perkins & Linville, 1987). The second base upon 
which a reconceptualized would rest is statistical theory. As stated 

earlier, the appropriate use of IRT would pevnAx. Eikyo to design, refine, 
and administer the vocabulary section more effectively and circumvent 
many of the problems we have pointed out. 

Our second, and more radical suggestion, is that Eikyo should 
carry out detailed empirical investigations of test functioning that would 
reveal whether an independent vocabulary section is even needed. A 
number of studies conducted over the past three decades have consist- 
ently shown that vocabulary knowledge is the primary factor underlying 
reading comprehension. As a result, it may be redundant and therefore 
inefficient to include both reading comprehension and vocabulary 
sections on the test. Moreover, current approaches to language testing 
in general (Chapelle, 1998) and vocabulary testing in particular (Read 
& Chapelle, 2001) suggest that placing lexical items in rich contexts is 
the most valid way in which to test examinees’ lexical knowledge. In 
addition, this testing format would overcome the negative washback 
associated with the vocabulary section of the Eiken. Books (e.g., the 
six volume Eiken Pass Tanjyukugo, 1998) and Internet sites (e.g., http: 
/wwwl9.big. or.jp/~hmnomura/eikenbbs2/eikenbbs2.cgi) dedicated 
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to helping Japanese learners successfully pass the Eiken consistently 
promote a heavily decontextualized approach to vocabulary learning 
despite the fact that studies on lexical acquisition (e.g., Prince, 1996) 
have shown that the overuse of decontextualized vocabulary study can 
result in learners who cannot break away from a reliance on translation, 
are unable to exploit the lexicon effectively for production, and have 
slow and effortful processing of L2 syntax and word identification. 

Our final wish is that as a socially responsible corporation, Eikyo 
should be more forthcoming about test functioning. Validation studies 
need to be undertaken for every section of the Eiken, and the results of 
these studies published so that language testing professionals, teachers, 
and test takers can examine them in detail. In addition, a test booklet 
disclosing section and test reliabilities, intercorrelations among test 
sections, and other quantitative and qualitative data should be made 
publicly available. One of the best examples of this practice in the field 
of second language testing is Educational Testing Service, which has 
long published information about the functioning of the TOEFL test in 
articles written for the general public and technical research reports that 
disclose the results of detailed investigations into specific sections of the 
test (see www.toefl.org for general information and a large number of 
technical research reports available online). This is all the more impor- 
tant because independent studies (e.g., MacGregor, 1997 and this study) 
have arrived at the same general conclusion: the Eiken has potentially 
serious reliability and validity problems. In addition to the employees of 
Eikyo, a potentially large number of language testing professionals both 
inside and outside of Japan could lend their expertise to the develop- 
ment of improved tests. 



Conclusion 

In this study we have made suggestions for improving the vocabulary 
section of the Eiken based on an analysis of the lexical categories of the 
item options, sentence stems and reading passages on all seven levels 
of the Eiken administered over a three year period. It is our hope that 
further studies on the Eiken will be undertaken both by independent 
researchers and by researchers working together with Eikyo in order to 
improve what is unarguably one of the most important proficiency tests 
in Japan. The Japanese students and adults who take future versions of 
the test deserve no less. 
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Notes 

1. We have called Daimon 1 (section 1 of the written part) the vocabu- 
lary section because the majority of the items test knowledge of single 
words, two- word verbs, or idioms. 

2. The fifth level of the Eiken does not have a reading test section. 

3. Although a large number of factors, such as concreteness, phono- 
logical and orthographic regularity, part of speech and pronuncibility 
influence word difficulty, a considerable amount of research evidence 
from the field of language testing (e.g.. Miller & Lee, 1993; Read, 1988; 
and Schmitt, Schmitt, & Clapham, 2001) and second language lexical 
acquisition (e.g., Kirsner, 1994 and Ellis, 1994, 2001) has shown that word 
frequency is the primary factor underlying lexical difficulty. 

4. One reviewer raised the point that other factors, such as the role of 
cram schools, affect the lexical acquisition of Japanese learners. IfEikyo 
considers these factors, it is their responsibility to describe how such 
factors are accounted for and how they influence decisions about test 
construction. 
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The Effect of Three Types of Written Feedback 
on Student Motivation 

Peter M. Duppenthaler 

Tezukayama Gakuin University 



This article reports on the effect of three types of written feedback on student 
motivation at a girls’ private high school in Japan. It addresses the question 
of whether students who receive meaning-focused feedback show a greater 
degree of positive motivation than students who receive either positive com- 
ments or error-focused feedback. The only statistically significant difference 
among the three types of feedback was that the positive-comments group was 
significantly less eager to get their journals back each week than the meaning- 
focused feedback group. The overall findings of this study reconfirm the positive 
effect journal writing, regardless of feedback type, has on motivation. All three 
groups reported that they felt it had a positive effect on their English, and that it 
had been a worthwhile experience for them. 
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he larger one-year study on which this article is based (see 



Duppenthaler, 2002) investigated the effect of three different 



JL types of feedback on the “improvement” of students’ journal 
entries, the possibility of a transfer effect to in-class compositions, and 
possible influence on the strength of motivation. The present article is 
limited to the question of motivation (see Stern, 1983; Oxford, 1994; and 
Dornyei, 2001 for overviews and general discussions of motivation). 
The research question was; Do students who receive meaning-focused 
feedback show a greater degree of positive motivation than students 
who receive either positive comments or error-focused feedback? 

The three types of feedback provided in the students’ journals were 
(a) meaning-focused feedback, in which I engaged in an ongoing and 
cumulative, interactive dialog with the participants, providing com- 
mentary on the content of each journal entry, suggesting future topics, 
and asMng for additional information and clarification; (b) positive 
comments, in which I responded with phrases such as “well done,” 
“keep up the good work” and “keep writing,” and with occasional short, 
positive comments on the content of a few scattered journal entries so 
that students would know, as in the case of the other two treatment 
groups, that I was reading their entries, but did not engage in an ongoing 
interactive dialog, or ask for additional information and clarification; and 
(c) error-focused feedback, in which I corrected all errors, in red ink, in 
the participants’ journal entries with no revision required on the part of 
the participants. 

A review of the literature indicated that several researchers (Leki, 1992; 
Holmes & Moulton, 1997) had voiced the opinion that meaning-focused 
feedback had a positive effect on motivation. Although some research- 
ers (Semke, 1984; Robb, Ross, & Shortreed, 1986; Aly, 1992, Fazio, 2001) 
reported little positive value for error correction, many students seem 
to prefer it (see for example Cathcart & Olsen, 1976; Radecki & Swales, 
1988; Harrison, 1993; Timson, Grow, & Matsuoka, 1999). It was therefore 
felt that error-focused feedback might be viewed positively by students, 
and thus might lead to increased motivation. Finally, it was felt that 
positive comments should be included as one of the treatment types 
because informal discussions with teachers in Japanese high schools 
who had used journals led me to believe that this was a common, if not 
the most common, type of feedback. 

Although, in a general sense, meaning-focused feedback may seem 
to fit into the general feedback category of commentary, in which the 
teacher makes written comments or asks questions focused on either 
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grammatical errors, content, or the students’ ideas, it is in fact a rather 
different thing in that it is not intended to be evaluative. “Commentary” 
in this case consists of exchanges in which the teacher is “a participant in 
an ongoing written conversation with the student, rather than an evalu- 
ator who corrects or comments on the students’ writing” (Worthington, 
1997, p. 3). 

With regard to error correction, Radecki and Swales (1988), Cathcart 
and Olsen (1976), and Harrison (1993), all reported that students prefer 
teachers to correct all surface errors at least to the extent that it is pos- 
sible. A survey by Timson, Grow, and Matsuoka (1999) to determine the 
error correction preferences of 1,228 Japanese, second language learn- 
ers enrolled in various departments at nine universities in Japan found 
overwhelming agreement among their respondents that “error correc- 
tion is necessary and desirable in order to increase second language 
fluency” (p. 145) and that “a majority of those surveyed desire to have 
their errors corrected” (p. 145). 

There may be several possible explanations for the popularity of er- 
ror correction among students. The main one may simply be that many 
teachers use this type of feedback. This may mean that students are used 
to it and therefore comfortable with it. It may also be seen as the type of 
feedback that requires the least effort on the students’ part. After all, all 
students need to do to improve the original draft is to rewrite, copying 
the corrections that the teacher has already made for them, reducing 
their main task to one of reading the teacher’s handwriting. 

According to Staton (1988), the publication of two National Institute 
of Education reports, “Analysis of Dialogue Journal Writing as a Com- 
municative Event,” and “Dialogue Writing: Analysis of Student-Teachers 
Interactive Writing in the Learning of English as a Second Language,” 
“stirred increased interest in the use of dialogue journals in the ESL com- 
munity” (p. xi). However, even before this, the classroom use of journals 
was not all that uncommon. The Journal Book (1987), edited by Toby 
Fulwiler, a longtime proponent of using journals, contains 42 articles, by 
42 different authors, all singing the praises of journal writing in teaching 
situations from elementary school through university, and in disciplines 
as varied as English poetry and experimental physics. The entire 
volume “is about journals, and their use in developing students’ minds 
and selves” (Staton, 1987, p. 4). The authors in this collection frequently 
mention the positive effects on motivation that journals have. 

An additional impetus for the use of journals as ESL/EFL language teach- 
ing tools was given by TESOL’s (Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
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Languages) publication of two books specifically dealing with journal writ- 
ing, Students and Teachers Writing Together: Perspectives on Journal 
Writing (Peyton, 1990) and Dialogue Journal Writing with Nonnative 
English Speakers: A Handbook for Teachers (Peyton & Reed, 1990). 

Over the years, journals have not only been used in language teach- 
ing classrooms throughout the world but have also been used in work 
with deaf children (Staton, 1985; Kluwin & Blumenthal, 1991), as a part 
of preservice teacher training programs (Brinton & Holten, 1988; Bacon, 
1995), in multilingual classes (McFarland, 1992; Moulton & Holmes, 
1994), with the learning-disabled (McGettigan, 1987; Gaustad & Mes- 
senheimer-Young, 1991), with gifted children (Armstrong 1994), through 
the media of computers and e-mail (McQuail, 1995; Yeoman, 1995), and 
as a means of enhancing communication and understanding in schools 
(Dana, 1993; Hanrahan, 1999). As Kirby, Liner, and Vinz (1988) note, “the 
journal is one of those phenomena of English teaching: an instant hit 
with teachers everywhere. It zoomed like a skyrocket through every 
cookbook and conference ... it has been used and abused at one time 
or another by most English teachers” (p. 57). 

The popularity of journals can also be seen as a natural extension of 
the Whole Language movement as outlined by Goodman (1986), which 
“rests upon the premise that language is more easily acquired when 
teaching and learning are all inclusive, contextualized and purposeful” 
(de Godev, 1994, p. 2), and by the work of Swain (1985, 1995) and others 
on input and output (see Woodfield, 1997; and Robinson, 1997 for more 
on input and output). In addition. Holmes and Moulton (1997) note the 
fairly commonly held view that “through responding to the content of 
students’ writing and not correcting errors, teachers can. ..[control! affec- 
tive variables that affect the writer’s motivation” (p. 620) and report that 
their students believed that journal writing enhanced their motivation to 
write and increased their fluency. 

There have been a number of studies carried out in Japan involving 
the use of journals (see for example Konoeda, 1997; Hirose «& Sasaki, 
2000). The nine articles in the collection of articles edited by Casanave 
(1993a) on the use of journals at the Shonan Fujisawa campus of Keio 
University and Keio High School are of particular relevance to this study. 
Not only do they deal with journal writing in Japan, but also several 
describe teacher-student dialogue journals. However, only one of the 
articles (Harrison, 1993) deals with the use of journals in a high school 
setting. 

All of the authors in the collection are positively disposed toward the 
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use of journals even though, as many of them point out, they require 
a great deal of time and energy on the part of the teachers. Casanave 
is fairly representative when she writes, “In the Japan context, at least, 
journal writing may constitute the single most beneficial activity for 
the development of students’ confidence and communicative ability in 
English” (p. 4). 

Casanave (1993b) used written and oral data in both English and 
Japanese to investigate students’ views on journal writing. The subjects 
consisted of four intact classes with 30 students in each class. The stu- 
dents engaged in journal writing during the course of one semester. At 
the end of the semester the students were asked to write a journal entry 
on their journal writing experience. They were not asked to respond to 
detailed questions, but simply to comment in any way they wished on 
what the experience of journal writing had been like for them. Casanave 
then used these final entries, along with interviews, as her data source. 
She found that the majority, but not all, of the students found the 
journal experience to be a positive one. “They believe that their English 
language and writing abilities improved, that they became more fluent 
writers (and in some cases, speakers), and that they developed person- 
ally and intellectually through the journal writing process” (p. 4). 

Although researchers who have investigated the students’ own 
opinions on what they think of the experience of journal writing, usually 
through interviews and questionnaires, generally report positive feelings 
toward the experience, there are always at least a few students who report 
that they do not like keeping journals (see for example Lucas, 1990, 1992; 
Casanave, 1993b; Holmes & Moulton, 1995; Skerritt, 1995). 

It is interesting to note that both Holmes and Moulton (1995) and 
Casanave (1993b) mentioned that students who had more experience 
with the target language were the least comfortable with (i.e., the most 
negative about) journal writing. In the case of Holmes and Moulton, one 
student, Dang, the “reluctant participant” in the title of their article, had 
spent five years in the United States during which time he had graduated 
from an American high school. Holmes and Moulton note that if teach- 
ers bothered to ask, “they would probably find that there is a contrarian 
like Dang in every class” (p. 242). 

Casanave (1993b) also reported that, “A handful of other students, 
particularly returnee students [i.e., returning to live in Japan after hav- 
ing lived abroad for a period of time] at the end of three semesters of 
English, remarked that they ‘hated journal writing,’ yet recognized that it 
benefited their English in a number of ways” (p. 100). It is interesting to 
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note that Radecki and Swales (1988), in their study of ESL students’ reac- 
tions to written comments on their essays also found, through student 
questionnaires, that as students progress in their English language devel- 
opment they become less tolerant of their teachers’ feedback and “more 
restricted [in] the role they generally assign to the English instructor” (p. 
364). However, they go on to say that they had “little hard evidence of 
any relationship between the type of student respondent and the profi- 
ciency level in ESL writing” (p. 364). Skerritt (1995) found that students 
felt the experience worthwhile only if it allowed for personal reflection 
and if they were certain that the teacher was reading their entries. 

The present study built on the existing body of research on journals 
in educational settings. It extended it in four ways: (a) by using journals 
as a means of delivering different types of feedback, (b) by carrying it 
out in a new environment (i.e., a Japanese girls’ high school), (c) by 
using a relatively large sample size of 99 students, and (d) by providing 
treatment over an entire academic year. 

Methods 

Site 

The school at which this study was carried out is a girls’ high school 
of mid-sized enrollment in the Kansai area. The general emphasis of the 
English program at the school is almost equally divided between the 
four skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, but with a slightly 
heavier emphasis on reading and writing. English is a required subject at 
the school from junior high school through high school. It is a fairly typi- 
cal Japanese high school in that the teachers consider their main job to 
be the preparation of students for college entrance exams. Even though, 
due to the decline in the birth rate, there are now more places at colleges 
and universities than applicants, there is still competition to enter top- 
ranking institutions of higher learning; any high school whose students 
can enter such schools will have fewer problems in attracting potential 
students and thus a greater chance of survival. This opinion seems to be 
fairly common among Japanese high school teachers whether they are 
working at public or private high schools. 

Participants 

Second-year students at the school are divided into five levels 
based on their performance during their first year of high school: one 
higher-level class, one middle-level class, and three lower-level classes. 
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The students in the three lower-level classes are assigned to individual 
classes on the basis of alphabetical order. The 99 participants in this 
study consisted of the students in the three lower-level classes. Second- 
year students were selected for a number of reasons. First, the teachers 
felt that second-year students had enough English and time to write a 
journal in English. In fact, they felt that this was the only year that it was 
possible for the students to do it— first-year students were either too busy 
getting used to school or did not have enough English to be able to write 
a journal in English, and third-year students were either too busy prepar- 
ing for entrance exams or under too much pressure worrying about tak- 
ing them. Second, the lower-level students were selected because they 
constituted the largest group of students at one ability level. Third, the 
teachers were less willing to involve higher-level students in anything 
that might “distract” them from their main task of preparing for college 
entrance exams. Finally, it was assumed that motivation would be less of 
a problem for higher-level student and that any increase in motivation 
might have a greater positive effect on lower-level students. 

Materials 

Bilingual Pretreatment Questionnaire 

A bilingual pretreatment questionnaire was developed by the author 
in consultation with the Japanese English teachers at the school and 
an American consultant with several years of teaching experience at a 
Japanese high school in Japan. The final version (see first 10 questions 
in Appendix 1) consisted of ten questions designed to determine the 
students’ language history (i.e., familiarity with and exposure to English 
outside of their regular classes). It was used to check for any pretreat- 
ment differences among the three groups. 

Bilingual Posttreatment Questionnaire 

A bilingual posttreatment questionnaire (see Appendix 1) was also 
developed by the author in consultation with the group mentioned 
above. The final version consisted of 20 questions. The first ten ques- 
tions were exactly the same as those in the pretreatment questionnaire 
and were used to check for any differences among treatment groups 
that might have occurred during the year. Questions 11 through 20 were 
designed to find out how the students had felt about keeping a journal, 
and to see if the experience had resulted in any motivational differences 
among the three groups. 
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The posttxeatment questionnaire was given at the end of the academic 
year. No significant differences were found among the three treatment 
groups with regard to their degree of extracurricular exposure to English 
prior to the study (i.e., the first ten questions). An examination of the raw 
data showing how many students selected each option indicated that 
the numbers had remained almost exactly the same as in the case of the 
pretreatment questionnaire. In other words, there had been no changes 
with regard to extracurricular English activities during the course of the 
year. 

Questions 11 through 20, which did not appear in the Pretreatment 
Questionnaire, were designed to determine (a) the degree of either 
positive or negative feelings the students had toward writing in their 
journals and (b) whether they felt the experience had been a positive 
one irrespective of how they had felt about having to do the writing or 
about putting in the time and effort. A 5-point Likert scale was used for 
each question (1 = strongly agree, 2 = agree, 3 = neither agree nor disa- 
gree, 4 = disagree, 5 = strongly disagree). Question 20 was designed to 
elicit a written response in English. All of the students wrote comments. I 
coded these using the same 5-point Likert scale used for the other ques- 
tions so that the question could be included in the statistical analysis 
with the other questions. In this case, students who wrote that they liked 
English more than before were given a four or a five depending on the 
strength of their response. Students who wrote that their attitude had not 
changed were given a three. Those who wrote that it had had a negative 
influence were given a one or a two depending on the strength of their 
response. 



Procedures 

In order to avoid the problem of group differences— always a 
possibility with intact classes— the students were blocked into three 
treatment (i.e., feedback) groups, according to their scores on a 40-item, 
multiple-choice cloze test, during the first week of school (Group 1, 
meaning-focused; Group 2, positive comments; Group 3, error-fo- 
cused). The split-half adjusted reliability for the cloze test was .82. As 
mentioned before, all second-year students are divided into five classes 
based on their performance during their first year of high school. The 
students in the three lower-level classes (i.e., those who took part in this 
study) are then assigned to their three respective classes on the basis 
of alphabetical order. These students are therefore a rather homogene- 
ous group of individuals. Reliability can be depressed by a number of 
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different factors: a small number of items in the test, setting, time span, 
history, and the homogeneity of the group being tested. As noted by Ary, 
Jacobs, and Razavieh, (1990), “The reliability coefficient increases as the 
spread, or heterogeneity, of the subjects who take the test increases. 
Conversely, the more homogeneous the group is with respect to the 
trait being measured, the lower will be the reliability coefficient” (p. 
280). Given the extreme likelihood of this being a rather homogeneous 
group, it was felt that the level of reliability was acceptable for blocking 
purposes. Students were blocked into three groups consisting of exactly 
33 students per group (for more on block design see Kirk, 1995). 

The result of this procedure was that each treatment group was made 
up of a similar proportion of students who were enrolled in classes 
which were taught by each of the teachers who taught the second-year 
students (i.e., students were blocked both by ability and across class 
lines). I was therefore, able to control for course content, possible initial 
ability level differences among the students, and teacher and instruc- 
tional differences that might have occurred during the students’ regular 
course of study. In addition, several other procedures were carried out 
in order to ensure that there were no significant differences among the 
groups prior to treatment. 

During the second week of school, the participants filled in the 
bilingual pretreatment questionnaire. An analysis of the questionnaire 
indicated that there were no significant differences among the three 
treatment groups. Because questions 1,4,5, and 9 were Yes/No questions 
they were coded using “one” for yes and “zero” for no. The dichotomous 
nature of these questions meant that logistic regression, rather than 
ANOVA or Linear Regression, was the preferred method of analysis. This 
was because unlike ANOVA and Regression, in which the dependent 
variable should be continuous, “Logistic [Regression] is relatively free of 
restrictions, and with the capacity to analyze a mix of all types of predic- 
tors (continuous, discrete, and dichotomous)” (Tabachnick & Fidell, 
1996, p. 578). In this type of analysis, if the chi-square is small, “then one 
concludes that the two variables are independent; a poor fit leads to a 
large chi-square . . . and the conclusion that the two variables are related” 
(Tabachnick & Fidell, 1996, p. 56). Logistic regression for questions 1, 
4, 5, and 9 in the Pretreatment Questionnaire showed small chi-square 
andp values, which indicated that there were no significant differences 
among the three groups. 

Pre treatment Questionnaire questions 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 10 were on a 
scale, which meant that a multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA), 
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rather than ANOVA, was the preferred method of analysis because the 
research design included more than one dependent variable. Like ANO- 
VA, MANOVA is a statistical procedure for testing whether the difference 
among the means of two or more groups is significant. However, 

MANOVA has a number of advantages over ANOVA. First, by 
measuring several DVs [Dependent Variables] instead of only one, 
the researcher improves the chance of discovering what it is that 
changes as a result of different treatments and their interactions... 

A second advantage of MANOVA over a series of ANOVAs when 
there are several DVs is protection against inflated Type I error 
[i.e., rejection of a true null hypothesis] due to multiple tests of 
(likely) correlated DVs. (Tabachnick & Fidell, 1996, pp. 375-376) 

A one-way MANOVA for Pretreatment Questionnaire questions 2, 3, 
6, 7, 8, and 10 also showed no significant differences among the three 
treatment groups. 

The students also completed an in-class writing assignment during 
the second week of school. The in-class writing sheet included a simple 
set of instructions in English, a four-frame picture sequence that the 
students were to use as the basis for a 200 to 250 word story, the first 
line of the story, and space to write the story and record the number of 
words written. The picture sequence was selected for its clear story line 
and because it did not require prior knowledge of the subject. A number 
of researchers (Ross, Shortreed, & Robb, 1988; Rousseau, Bottge, & Dy, 
1993; Ishikawa, 1995) have used similar picture sequences to gather writ- 
ing samples from students. 

A one-way MANOVA was performed on the in-class writing assign- 
ment using total number of words, number of error-free clauses, number 
of clauses, four vocabulary indices generated by the VocabProfile com- 
puter program (sometimes called the LFP [Lexical Frequency Profile]), 
and the Flesch-Kincaid Readability Index as the dependent variables, 
and group assignment as the independent variable. No significant dif- 
ferences were found. 

The results of the above analyses served to indicate that there were 
no significant group differences among the three treatment groups. In 
addition, in order to determine if any significant differences had existed 
among the three treatment groups at the beginning of the treatment, a 
one-way MANOVA was performed using the first four weeks of journal 
entries. There were no significant differences among the three treatment 
groups. 
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The results of the above analyses all indicated that there were no 
significant differences among the three treatment groups at the outset of 
the study. The possible novelty of the treatment (i.e., Hawthorne effect) 
would seem to have been eliminated by the fact that the treatment lasted 
for one year. 

The above would all seem to indicate that any significant differences 
among the three groups that might have developed during the course of 
the academic year could be attributed to the effect of the treatment the 
students received during that time rather than to any group differences 
that might have existed prior to the outset of the treatment period, or 
to group differences which might have been the result of differences in 
ability, course content, teacher or instructional methods. 

During the course of the year, the students wrote in their journals 
on a weekly basis. The journals were collected at the end of each week. 
I read each journal, provided the appropriate feedback, and returned 
them to the school so that the students could collect their journals from 
their homeroom teachers on the following Monday. 

Analysis 

Procedures related to the identification of possible outliers, the evalu- 
ation of the assumptions of normality of sampling distributions, homo- 
geneity or variance-covariance matrices, linearity, and multi collinearity 
were carried out following recommendations found in Tabachnick and 
Fidell ( 1996 ). The overall alpha level of this study was set at .05; however, 
a Bonferroni type adjustment was made in order to guard against inflated 
Type I error. The adjusted alpha for all Multivariate Analysis of Variance 
tests was set at .005 (the original alpha level of .05 divided by 10, the total 
number of Mulitvarate Analysis of Variance tests in the study). In addi- 
tion an adjustment was made in the alpha level for all Univariate F tests. 
In this case, the adjusted alpha for the Mulitvarate Analysis of Variance 
tests (.005) was divided by the number of dependent variables (DVs). 
In the case of the pretreatment and posttreatment questionnaires the 
adjusted alpha was .0005 (.005/10 DVs). 

The descriptive statistics for the Posttreatment Questionnaire items 
directly related to motivation (questions 11 through 20) are presented 
in Table 1. It should be noted here that in this particular case the three 
treatment groups were slightly unequal in size, (Group 1, 30 students; 
Group 2, 30 students; and Group 3, 29 students). This was because three 
or four students in each group had not answered all of the questions and 
the statistical program being used automatically drops such cases from 
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the analysis. However, this slight difference in group size should have no 
effect on the overall findings. 



Table 1: Descriptive Statistics for Posttreatment Questionnaire 

Questions 11 through 20 



Question (Q) 


Min 


Max 


Mean 


Std.Err. 


Std.Dev. 


Skewness 


Kurtosis 


Qll 


1.0 


5.0 


2.489 


0.1042 


0.999 


0.502 


-0.170 


Q12 


1.0 


4.0 


1.934 


0.0824 


0.786 


0.538 


-0.096 


Q13 


1.0 


5.0 


2.733 


0.1169 


1.109 


0.196 


-0.363 


Q14 


1.0 


5.0 


2.196 


0.0992 


0.952 


0.610 


0.245 


Q15 


1.0 


5.0 


2.560 


0.1107 


1.056 


0.271 


-0.357 


Ql6 


1.0 


5.0 


2.619 


0.0975 


0.935 


0.342 


0.020 


Q17 


1.0 


4.0 


1.826 


0.0882 


0.846 


0.675 


-0.416 


Q18 


1.0 


5.0 


2.891 


0.1053 


1.010 


0.418 


-0.172 


Q19 


1.0 


5.0 


2.326 


0.1348 


1.293 


0.643 


-0.642 


Q20 


1.0 


5.0 


2.511 


0.0920 


0.883 


0.259 


-0.227 



A one-way MANOVA analysis of questions 11 through 20 indicated 
significant differences among the three groups at p = .0006 (see Table 
2). These questions were on a scale, which meant that a multivariate 
analysis of variance (MANOVA), rather than ANOVA, was the preferred 
method of analysis because the research design included more than one 
dependent variable. 

Table 2: Multivariate Analysis of Variance (Effect = Group) 
Posttreatment Questionnaire Questions 11 through 20 



Effect 


Wilks’ Lambda 


Rao’s R 


dfl 


df2 


p-level 


1 


0.5637 


2.555 


20 


154 


.0006611* 




* p < .005 
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As we can see in Table 2, instead of the univariate F value, the mul- 
tivariate value, Wilks’ lambda, and Rao’s R are shown. The MANOVA 
module of the statistical software program used in this study uses three 
different multivariate test criteria (Wilks’ lambda, Rao’s R, and Phillai- 
Bartlett trace) and reports two of these in the Table of all Effects as 
shown in Table 2. These tests are “based on a comparison of the error 
variance/covariance matrix and the effect variance/covariance matrix. 
The ‘covariance’ here is included because the measures [i.e., variables] 
are correlated and you must take this correlation into account when 
performing the significance test” (StatSoft, 1984, p. 387). 

Univariate i^tests for each dependent variable, with the adjusted alpha 
ofp < .0005 used in order to guard against inflated Type I error, indicated 
that there was one significant difference: Question 19 (I looked forward to 
getting my journal back each week) atp = .0000 (see Table 3)- 

Table 3: Univariate F Tests with Degrees of Freedom (2, 86) 

Table of Specific Effects for Posttreatment Questionnaire 
Questions 11 through 20 



Question (Q) 


Mean Sqr 
Effect 


Mean Sqr 
Error 


f(dfl,2) 

2,86 


p-level 


Qll 


2.277 


0.900 


2.528 


0.0857 


Q12 


0.221 


0.591 


0.374 


0.6886 


Q13 


6.906 


1.112 


6.205 


0.0030 


Q14 


0.241 


0.928 


0.259 


0.7718 


Q15 


1.887 


1.117 


1.688 


0.1908 


Q16 


0.761 


0.871 


0.873 


0.4211 


Q17 


0.758 


0.621 


1.221 


0.2999 


Q18 


0.926 


0.982 


0.942 


0.3935 


Q19 


13-266 


1.290 


10.278 


0.0000 * 


Q20 


0.302 


0.786 


0.385 


0.6815 



*p < .000 



ERIC 



As mentioned earlier, the use of the MANOVA allows us to determine 
if there are significant differences among group means when there are 
several dependent variables. The use of a post hoc test allows us to deter- 
mine exactly where these significant differences lie. As the three groups 
were slighdy unequal in size, post hoc comparisons were conducted 
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using both the Tukey HSD (Honest Significant Difference) for unequal 
sample sizes and the Scheffe test. Although these two tests produced the 
same results, the Scheffe test proved to be the more conservative and 
was therefore used (see Table 4). 

Table 4; Scheffe Test for Posttreatment Questionnaire Question 19 



GROUP 


(means) 


{!] 

1.833333 


{2} 

3.033333 


{3} 

1.931034 


1 


{1] 




0.0004780 


0.9469634 


2 


{2} 


0.0004780* 




0.0016049 


3 


{31 


0.9469634 


0.0016049 





* p < .0005 



As can be seen from the above (Table 4), with regard to question 19, 
Group 2 was significantly different from Group 1, but there were no 
other significant differences. 

In order to interpret the results of the posttreatment questionnaire let 
us look at Table 5. Table 5 shows a list of questions, 11 through 20, with 
each question number and the average for each group. For the question- 
naire, 1 = strongly agree, 2 = agree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 4 = 
disagree, and 5 = strongly disagree. The wording of each question is 
included in Table 5 for the reader’s convenience. 



Table 5: Posttreatment Questionnaire 
Questions 11 through 20 Averages 



Question Qll 


Q12 


QI3 


Q14 


Q15 


QI6 


Q17 


Q18 


QI9 


Q20 


Group 1 
Average 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


2.2 


2.8 


2.6 


1.8 


2.9 


2.0 


2.5 


Group 2 
Average 


2.6 


2.0 


2.9 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


2.0 


2.8 


3.0 


2.6 


Group 3 
Average 


2.8 


2.0 


3.2 


2.4 


2.8 


3.0 


1.9 


3.3 


2.2 


2.7 
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Question 11; 
Question 12; 

Question 13: 
Question 14; 

Question 15; 
Question 16; 

Question 17; 

Question 18; 

Question 19; 
Question 20; 



I enjoyed writing in my journal. 

I think writing in my journal had a positive effect on 
my English. 

I would like to continue writing in a journal next year. 

I enjoy writing in English more now than I did a 
year ago. 

I think my writing is better now than a year ago. 

I can express myself in writing more easily now than 
a year ago. 

I think writing in my journal was a good experience 
for me. 

Writing in my journal made me want to study 
English more. 

I looked forward to getting my journal back each week. 
Has writing a journal changed your attitude toward 
English? 



Results and Discussion 

The reliability of self-report questionnaires is always suspect and this 
fact should be kept in mind when interpreting the results of this study as 
well as any other that uses them. However, it should also be kept in mind 
that “almost all motivation assessment uses some sort of ‘self report’ 
measure” (Domyei, 2001, p. 199). 

In order to interpret the results of the posttreatment questionnaire, 
the following standard was used; 1.8 - 2.3 = agree, 2.4 - 2.8 = agree less 
strongly, 2.9 - 3-3 = neutral, 3-4-5 disagree. Using this standard we can 
interpret the above averages for each question as follows; 

Question 11: Group 1 most enjoyed writing in the journals, with 
the other two groups enjoying the journals, but to a lesser 
degree. 

Question 12: All groups agreed that writing in their journals had a 
positive effect on their English. 

Question 13: Group 1 agreed it would like to continue writing in 
a journal next year, while Groups 2 and 3 neither agreed nor 
disagreed. 
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Question 14: Groups 1 and 2 enjoyed writing in English more 
at the end of the year than a year earlier. This sentiment was 
shared to a slightly lesser degree by Group 3- 

Question 15: Group 2 felt that its writing was better than a year 
earlier, and the other two groups agreed to a lesser extent that 
their own writing had improved. 

Question 16: Group 3 neither agreed nor disagreed that it could 
express itself in writing more easily than a year earlier, but 
Groups 1 and 2 agreed slightly that they could do so. 

Question 17: All groups felt that writing in a journal was a good 
experience. 

Question 18: Group 2 felt to some extent that writing in a journal 
made them want to study English more, but Groups 1 and 3 
were neutral about this. 

Question 19: Groups 1 and 3 looked forward to getting their 
journals back each week, but Group 2 was neutral on this. 

Question 20: All groups agreed to some extent that writing 
journals had changed their attitude toward English. An exami- 
nation of the written comments accompanying this question 
indicated that almost all of the comments were positive. 

As can be seen from the above, all three groups tended to be more 
positive than negative toward the journal experience. With regard to 
the question in which there was a significant group difference (Ques- 
tion 19), Group 2 was significantly less eager than Group 1 to get the 
journals back each week, and both Groups 1 and 3 looked forward to 
getting the journals back each week (mean: Group 1 = 1.8, Group 2 = 
3.0, Group 3 = 1-9). 

Questions 11 through 20 on the Posttreatment Questionnaire were 
designed to determine (a) the degree of either positive or negative 
feelings the students had with regard to writing in their journals, and (b) 
whether they felt the experience had been a positive one. The results of 
a MANOVA indicated a significant difference among the three groups at 
p = .0006. Univariate F tests indicated one significant difference in Ques- 
tion 19 (“I looked forward to getting my journal back each week.”) atp = 
.0000. Post hoc analyses showed that with regard to Question 19, Group 
2 was significantly different from Group 1 atp = .0004. Group 1 had the 
lowest average, which showed that Group 1 had the most positive re- 
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sponse to Question 19, followed closely by Group 3, while Group 2 was 
more negative on this point than either Groups 1 or 3 (average: Group 
1 = 2, Group 2 = 3, Group 3 = 2.2). Although these significant differences 
are of interest, perhaps more important for classroom teachers seeking 
ways to motivate their students is that it would appear, from Table 5, that 
all three groups “claimed” to be positively disposed to journal writing. 
In addition, all three groups reported that they felt it had a positive effect 
on their English, and that it had been a “good experience” for them. 

Further Study 

Much work remains to be carried out in the field of motivation. It is 
“one of the most elusive concepts in the whole domain of the social sci- 
ences” (Dornyei, 2001, p. 2). And yet few if any would deny the profound 
effect it has on learning. Journals, at least for the students involved in this 
study, seemed to have a positive effect on motivation. However, it is an 
undeniable fact that responding to journals takes time. This is one of the 
main drawbacks to journals mentioned in the literature. The question of 
time is one that definitely needs to be addressed. What is the relationship 
between motivation and frequency of journal entries? Is there an optimal 
frequency and if so, then what is it? In addition, is there some point at 
which frequency of journal entries crosses over to what Dornyei (2001, 
p. 141) has called “the ‘dark side’ of motivation” (i.e., demotivation)? 

A replication of this study at a Japanese boys’ high school and at a 
Japanese coeducational high school, as well as similar institutions in 
different cultural settings would provide valuable data for comparing 
the effects of various types of feedback in different settings. Such studies 
would also lend themselves to an examination of possible gender and 
cultural differences. It is quite possible that journals are more effective 
with one gender or cultural group than another. 

There is also a need to find out if there is a relationship between the 
students’ levels of English or, possibly, time spent abroad in English-speak- 
ing environments, and their feelings towards journal writing. Perhaps as 
students become more proficient they may also become both more aware 
of and more concerned about their own errors and shortcomings, and 
therefore find the experience more intimidating (see for example Radecki 
& Swales, 1988; & Casanave, 1993b). Perhaps such students feel ready to 
move on to more structured (i.e., academic) types of writing. They may 
perceive this as more demanding, challenging and prestigious than jour- 
nal writing. With the increasing number of returnees in Japan this would 
undoubtedly be a very interesting area of research. 
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Conclusion 

The overall findings of this study reconfirm the positive effect journal 
writing has on motivation, regardless of feedback type. Journals, as many 
have noted (Reed, 1988 Jones, 1988; Baskin, 1994) provide opportunities 
to connect with students in a personal, non-threatening way, opening up 
their world to teachers in ways that would not otherwise be possible. 

During the last few years the Japanese Ministry of Education 
(Monbu-kagaku-sho) has reduced the number of hours that students 
study English in class in junior and senior high school. Although writing 
and responding to journals takes time, this does not need to be class 
time. Journals therefore represent a valuable addition to class time, and 
provide students with a way to practice language production in a com- 
municative context. 

According to Ellis (1994), “Language teachers readily acknowledge 
the importance of learners’ motivation . . . [and] SLA research also views 
motivation as a key factor in L2 learning” (p. 508). The overall findings 
of this study support the positive effect of journal writing on motivation, 
regardless of feedback type, and the slightly greater overall positive 
effect of meaning-focused feedback. All of the groups were positively 
motivated by the journal experience. If it is true that “What teachers 
usually wish to know is how they can intervene, that is, what they 
can actually do to motivate learners” (Dornyei, 2001, p. 116), then the 
positive effects on motivation reported by the students in this study are 
well worth considering. “To be motivated to learn, students need both 
ample opportunities to learn and steady encouragement and support of 
their learning efforts” (Good & Brophy, 1994, p. 215). The use of journals 
provides just such opportunities. 
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Appendix 1 

Bilingual Pretreatment Questionnaire 



JALT Journal 



Class ( ) No ( ) Name 

Part 1; LANGUAGE fflSTORY 

1. Have you ever been to an English-speaking country? 

No (go to #5) Yes (go to #2) 

2 . How long were you there? ^Z.\Z b ^ ? 



a. 


less than a week 


(iMrBlKF*q) 


b. 


1 to 2 weeks 


(i- 2 ara> 


c. 


2 weeks to 3 months 


(2aiaK±3<rj^Krt) 


d. 


3 months to 1 year 


(33' 


e. 


more than 1 year 


(l¥K±) 


How old 


were you at that time? 




a. 


0-5 years old 


c. 11-14 years old 


b. 


6-10 years old 


d. 15-18 years old 



4. Did you study English while you were there? 

Yes No 

5. Do you study English outside of school? 

No (go to #8) Yes (go to #6) 

6. Where do you study? ? 

a. Eikaiwa school 

b. private tutor, native English speaker 

mKim- 

c. private tutor, non-native English speaker 

(y > • Zt(D9t^) 

d. other 
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7. How long have you studied in the place you circled in #6? 



a. less than a week 

b. 1 to 2 weeks 

c. 2 weeks to 3 months 

d. 3 months to 1 year 

e. more than 1 year 



(1-2M^^1^F5I) 



8. Do you ever speak English with your family or friends? 

a. Yes, several times a week ( — 

b. Yes, several times a month ^ 

c. Yes, rarely 

d. No, never 



9. Do you have pen pals in foreign countries? 
Yes (go to #10) No 



10. How often do you write to them? 

a. at least once a week 

b. at least once a month 

c. several times a year 

d. once a year 



(-¥1110) 



Part 2: WRITING Cl (Eli II bT 

1 =strongly agree (^ < -^ (D® 

2 = agree D /ciiM'5) 

3 = neither agree nor disagree ( 2: b T ^ V^) 

4 = disagree (2f 

5 = strongly disagree (3^ < *€• '5 V ^ ) 
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11. ( 


) I enjoyed writing in my journal. 


12. ( 


) I think writing in my journal had a positive effect on 
my English. 

^ — d-;i/ ^ # V i C eh S 3)“ I- 7° ^ X T ^ c) 


13. ( 


) I would like to continue writing in a journal next year, 
fe V Vi ch .s -5 


14. ( 


) I enjoy writing in English more now than I did a year ago. 


15. ( 


) I think my writing is better now than a year ago. 


16. ( 


) I can express myself in writing more easily now than a 
year ago. 

^0\ZU'dTz 


17. ( 


) I think writing in my journal was a good experience for me. 
V ^ — d~;i/ ^ # V i T ^ il 2: g 17 eh ^ T V i V 


18. ( 


) Writing in my journal has made me want to study 
English more. 

'7 ^ < c (h i7ch c) c) 


19. ( 


) I looked forward to getting my journal back each week. 


20. ( 


) Has writing a journal changed your attitude toward English? 

;i2:i7ch^T^i§i7^rr'5mDto 

(;i(DTl7g*l7^|§T'#ViTT$Vi) 


er|c 
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Learner Beliefs in Langu^^e Learning in the CALL 
Environment 






Students’ beliefs about language learning and their relationship to learning 
achievement in a CALL environment were investigated. Unlike previous studies 
whose purpose was to describe learners’ beliefs on each questionnaire item, this 
study aimed to deal with beliefs comprehensively. 

Research on learner beliefs is gaining increasing attention. Behind this 
trend is the recognition that learners’ behaviors cannot be changed unless their 
preconceptions are changed. Inspired by early studies such as Horwitz (1987), 
a number of researchers have conducted studies which would supposedly 
explain the relationship between beliefs and behaviors and, further, provide 
useful information for learner training. However, most of the studies to date 
do not take such approaches as to achieve the goals of the beliefs study. The 
approach of the analysis has been rather descriptive: distribution and frequen- 
cies of responses were simply shown. Even though some studies compared the 
beliefs of different populations, which indicated some significant differences, 
what we can get from such studies is, again, the description of the populations. 
To forward the beliefs study, we need to incorporate into the analysis both the 
beliefs and the behaviors (e.g., motivations, strategies, achievement). 
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This study set out to investigate the intra-relationship between students’ 
beliefs about language learning and their effects on learning achievements. 
Particular features of this study are; 1) profiling learners by simultaneously 
analyzing multiple questionnaire items for a comprehensive view of learners, 
and 2) analyzing the relationship between beliefs and learning achievements. 
Participants were 77 high school students who were taking EFL courses in a 
CALL environment. In the class, they mainly worked on a designated CD-ROM 
material individually. A questionnaire adapted from BALLI (Horwitz, 1987) was 
used to elicit the participants’ beliefs. The items for the questionnaire were cho- 
sen by three EFL instructors as related to the learners’ CALL experiences. The 
participants were asked to indicate to what extent they agreed or disagreed to 
the statement on the questionnaire on a five point scale ranging from 1 (strongly 
disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). 

The analyses had two phases. The first analysis was carried out to profile 
the learners based on their responses to the questionnaire using cluster analysis 
(Ward method, squared Euclidean distance technique). This statistical tech- 
nique is used for finding relatively homogeneous subgroups in the population. 
This analysis yielded four distinct clusters (numbered cluster 1 to 4), but cluster 
4 was not included in the later analysis because it had only two participants 
in this cluster. The remaining three subgroups are differentially characterized 
by, in particular, different levels of confidence to learn English and attitudes 
toward individualized learning. Cluster 1 was a group of students who are less 
confident about their learning. Cluster 2 showed a high language anxiety and 
low confidence in learning, but it also showed a favor for individualized learn- 
ing. Cluster 3 was found active in learning and was differentiated from the other 
two by the high level of confidence to learn English. Next, the three subgroups 
were compared on the learning achievements measured by the term-end ex- 
aminations. One-way ANOVA indicated that there was a statistically significant 
difference among the three groups’ achievements (p= .04). Post hoc multiple 
comparison was conducted with Tukey’s Method. The results showed that there 
was a significant difference between cluster 1 and 3 (p= 03). 

The above results indicate that the CALL environment may have a compensa- 
tive effect on students whose characteristics are not necessarily advantageous 
for the traditional classroom learning environment. This implication was drawn 
particularly from the result for cluster 2, which is a group of learners whose high 
anxiety and low confidence to learn English do not seem to favor them. Their 
characteristics are similar to those of cluster 1, but the achievements of cluster 
2 was not as low as cluster 1 despite their disadvantageous characteristics. This 
indicates that their CALL experiences, which provide a lot of opportunities for 
working individually, compensated for their disadvantages which would have 
inhibited them in a traditional classroom setting. 
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U >^l:ictoTM^bfco BALLI(Z)4< 

mzcALL^^{zmmm\^^^(D^i3m^mzs. 

CALLiJ^K: 

bVi. ^^AH^07^=i:V^I@S>J^l' 



I T0ii^n#VA b/r|j(W75^'fT 

t>n^^y\zur). m^(Dfm th^y b # < 

Cognition and Technology Group at Vanderbilt {1996)7^^ 

#tcxyy Pv-^^Ufflbfel»^J^0xify > 

^Z.X\ ^m^X\'±. 

M (learner beliefs : rfJiH, 1993) CALL (Computer-Assisted Language 
Learning) ^^X'(D$jt.^^^(D^^f^^lZ (H0 cL "5 IZ^W't' 

IT't' “So 

• ^^miz^MLTz 

(Little, 1991; Williams & Burden, 1997)o ‘?*0^^04''G% 

;^w§) i)^^/vlZfj:-oX^^^o 

^^mh^(D^m(DntxtLxmH'^nx^^^h(Dx^^o 
M#^LTVi>g)cL#AbnTVi>g)(Holec, 1987)o ^(Dtzib. ^W#0fr®J 

(Victori & Lockhart, 1995)o y|‘@lipi5tWb(yi‘0:^i^”Cfe^MM0MMtt^^ 

(rfjill, 1993) o 
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cALL$mr(Dnm\twM^^'V(Dnmtm^y) . f®ATfT^^w®fij 

CD-ROMm^^^’DX^^t^^'^. r 

M(DTziblZi rB-i§®^c:J::as tj 

Z.(DLkoU^UTXU. X(D^^(DU>h 

^c: ^5 V i T^Mli ® IZ U-DTz(D\t. 1980¥f^ 

b T'fe ■& /0^\ /cWf^COOchO/O^Horwitz (1987) T 

Z.(Dm^lZ^zX^^W.m^^^fA^zrzm^lt. BALU(The 
Beliefs About Language Learning Inventory) ZLtl 

BALLI/O^'^Mli^^l^m-rM^rcL LTm^< 

(Horwitz, 1988; Mantle- Bromley, 1995: Kern, 1995) o Xtlh (D^^ 
(DMBiz zxi^^ (DXitu < . 
Ax-nxtuz^uzxi^^^tntinxi^^^o 

/z/zi^^ Xtl b (DRklAl^^z tz^^ (Horwitz, 1988; Mantle-Bromley, 
1995; Kern, 1995^) S W^5i 

^(Dm^U2^s$>^o HH;:, #^(7)7:/n-^/0^'^< 
tz.^xt^^zx\^^^z.tx^^o 

^^^t(Dmm^mfi'^rix\^^U\^\ mziz. 

^B(DU^'at)^lz^^^^^(DXuy7X U >^tLX 
mA(Di^\^-^^^XXZ.U^^Z. tx^^o 
^^^-AizMLx-xfznm^'^xibnx 
\j^^h(Dxum\ ^^izMLxm^u^A^mzx^^. 

X. m^(Drzib(DRmxuu^^rzi^. ±x(DmB-^^nMMMizm%vx 

^ZX^m^Xlt. BALLWmB(D^XWlZCALLlzm%-^^^^ 
A^n^h(D^M^L. 
ftsCX^^^(Dy°ay7X 'J 
miATzo 
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H ^ SlBfPSSO ^^- T , 20 ^ 25 : 9 '^ rfJBScOCD - ROMV 7 
b, hOjL7r^-(\f>^^m^L. nmt. 4^- 

A ^-' 7 ± Tl ^^$ nxvi^WxX hX ^ Mf ^< hV^'5 

CD-ROMV7 h7x7«CALLiJ^ffl(7)fc(7)X, UXX> 

New Dynamic 

English (DynEd International, 2000) X$) o tco 



BALLI (Horwitz, 1987) CALLi(^X(7)^M(E^^;^WVi 

l)3^T^^i§W3^xm^co±, m^LTzo 

No. 1 
No. 2 

No . 3 :l 

No. 4 :i :i iiTfeS 

No. 5 

No. 6 

No. 7 ft!l(7)Aa;^l§TlS7l?§?7>7t)^'< ETES'5 

No. 8 ^SI§^^W7^(7)lc^t)A^7j:;i :i 

No. 9 ti^v 

N °- 

No. 11 

No. 12 ?A«^t§^±¥lCf£-a-€.ct^lCf^OfcV^ 

No. 13 ^l§^&i£E;t9 P^VXc 975ct 9 t)i^^^c9#VXc97^::^;5^'#aTfe€. 
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New Dynamic English Mastery Test (Level Z, Disk 1) ^Z!^lZ 

$^- dTz . 2 ^^ t ^¥ 75 ^ b3 ^^ 0 ¥ SSHTMWtT^rcDaily 

Activities, Our World, Locationsl^ilL'X0fe^O”C^ 0 % •?'Tl'?^Tll00>'^^ 
j ^. X ^- dTzo : i ( D 3 X ( D^X 

#*( T ) igffllS0 * 75 ^ b300 * Tr ^ o/co 




mr)x^-Drzo ^tz. m =229.6 o , 

SD = 32 . 54T ^ o/co 



2 V ^ rcBALLI0 g 0¥i^^ J: 





#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


#6 


#7 


#8 


#9 


#10 


#11 


#12 


#13 


M 


2.95 


1.74 


2.84 


2.58 


1.38 


1.88 


2.77 


3.09 


3.14 


3.34 


1.60 


1.55 


2.74 


SD 


1.11 


0.99 


1.36 


1.21 


0.84 


0.99 


1.15 


1.18 


1.20 


1.13 


0.85 


0.85 


1.27 



SPSSl ;: i ;§, g 

yX^-m%hn^t<. /'^^->(D^miZ^MX$>^ tn^htlTzTz 

Z.(Dl^m%^nrzXyX^'-y^)'-\t. Appendix?:M$n 

Tz\^\ 

mB(DX')V'-x^mz^^^x\t. jynyj 
ITt , mhX ) V '- X ( D !^ WL ^ n ^^ X ^^ Xay ^-) V ( D % hn ^}^ s^U 
mLTz±X\ J]yy^ yXt^^yh^^^Tzo AXCDXyX 

^—t^^htiTzo ^^yX^—cD^rMA'^lt. yXiX'—^^ZZA. 

^ zyyx ^- msA . mxyxi ^'- tnsAx^yrzo ^ax 

yX^ — lZX\^^X\tZ^(DJ^(DdrMX^yTz(DX\ ^^^(DjJ^lZ^AXy 

' Aiz . xyx ^'-:^ m ( D ^^^( DS '^' it^miLrzo yyx ^-^ mz ^ 



I 
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m. 1990) o 

TVi^J (x 2 (2, 77) = 14.51, p=.001) , No. 3 r^|£^HS1“;^is6 ^;i IS 

(x^ (2, 77)=26.03. 

p=ooo) , No.4 

't^^tX^^i (X M2, 77) = 17.38, p=.000) , No.7 ^^(DAtM 
i§THS1“^r;<r;< bTb^-5j (xM 2,77)=7.4K p=.025),No.8 

(X M2,77)=8.62, p=. 013) , No.9 r;)3'fe'y 
't^^tf)^AWX^^i (X M2, 77)=7.73, p=.021) , No.l3 

(X M2,77)=26.55, p=.000) , W.±(D7^mZ'0\^^X . ^yX^—f^X 

^Mr^mmm'^tiTzo ^tz. 

i^Rzsm'mmmtmo:>m^x$>yrzo u^x. :i(D^yA^-^m(D 

^ t^A htlTzo 



^3: yA^-O^^kUACDn^CD^i^. 

mmm^u^zsiz y >a h u 







No,l 


No, 2 


No.3 


No.4 


No,5 


No,6 


No.7 


No.8 


No.9 


No.lO 


No.ll 


No,12 


No.l3 


m ^77,^- 


M 


2.77 


4,09 


2.18 


2,59 


4.64 


3.82 


3,05 


3,18 


2,50 


2,68 


4,23 


4.50 


2.82 


(n=22) 


SD 


U1 


1.06 


1.01 


1.05 


0.73 


1.01 


1.17 


0.96 


0.86 


1.09 


0,69 


0.80 


1.14 


5^27^7^- 


M 


2.86 


4,31 


3,31 


3.89 


4.66 


4.37 


3.66 


3,09 


3.29 


2,80 


4,60 


4.49 


3.97 


(n=35) 


SD 


0.77 


0.76 


1.23 


0.96 


0.64 


0.69 


0.80 


1.12 


1.13 


1.13 


0.55 


0,70 


0.79 


^3797^- 


M 


4,00 


4.72 


4.28 


3.56 


4.50 


4.22 


2,78 


2.22 


2,67 
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4.61 


2.22 


(n=18) 


SD 


1.08 


0.57 


0.89 


1.20 


1.29 
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1.40 


1,22 


1,41 


1.20 


0.70 


0.78 


1,26 
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H ^ -f )V ^Kolb0 

Experiential Learning Theory 

Foreign Language Learning Style of Japanese 
University Students and Kolb’s Experiential 
Learning Theory 



This study examined whether David A. Kolb’s (1984) Experiential Learning 
Theory (ELT) can be applied to Japanese. ELT has received particular attention 
in describing individual learning processes in English speaking countries where 
Learning Style Study is prosperous. ELT postulates two orthogonal bipolar 
dimensions of cognitive development: the active-reflective dimension and the 
abstract-concrete dimension. Kolb uses these polar extremes to define a four- 
stage cycle of learning. It begins with the acquisition of concrete experience 
(CE). This gives way to reflective observation (RO) on that experience. Next 
to that, theory building or abstract conceptualization (AC) occurs. The theory 
is then put to the test through active experimentation (AE). The cycle thus re- 
commences since the experimentation itself yields new concrete experience. 

There are two questionnaires based on Kolb’s theory in wide use 
The Learning Style Inventory (LSI) and Learning Styles Questionnaire 
(LSQ). LSI is one of the most popular questionnaires in English speak- 
ing countries; however, some researchers have called into question its 
reliability and validity. LSQ was developed after considering LSI s problems, 
but its reliability and validity also have not been examined sufficiently. 

The author translated LSI and LSQ into Japanese to apply them in a 
pilot study. Some problems ware reported, such as the method of answer- 
ing LSI, the ambiguity of LSQ, and factors that are difficult to understand 
for English non-native speakers. The author accordingly developed a 
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new questionnaire that was based on ELT but revised for Japanese. The 
questionnaire consisted of a set of 12 randomly arranged items on each of 
the four learning stages to be measured. The Likert-scaled 48 items ranged 
from Strongly Agree (6) to Strongly Disagree (0). The questionnaire was 
distributed at two national universities and 218 students completed it. 

The principal component analysis was carried out and promax rotation was 
used. Contrary to Kolb’s theory, which has two bipolar axes and four poles of 
learning, in this study five factors were found: Deliberative, Logical, Pragmatic, 
Challenge and Systematic. The Deliberative style means that when a learner 
has this ability, he or she makes decisions after deliberation and progresses 
step-by-step. The Logical style represents a learner who attaches importance 
to logic and correctness. The Pragmatic style stands for a learner who always 
thinks about using language in the real world. The Challenge style means 
a learner who is flexible to new things and solves problems actively. The 
Systematic style describes a learner who finds rules from a lot of information 
and learns systematically. The result of Cronbach’s alpha analysis indicated 
that all the five factors have a high degree of internal reliability from .77 to .65 
and possess some degree of correlations from -.07 to .51. The result means 
that there are not two bipolar axes as Kolb supposed, but five factors that are 
independent with only factor one and two having a correlation with each other. 

Because the five factors are independent and have a high degree of internal 
reliability, Japanese university students have foreign language learning styles 
that are different from Kolb’s theory. Although the theory has received much 
attention and LSI and LSQ are widely used in English speaking countries, they 
cannot be applied directly to Japanese university students. Thus it is concluded 
that a new theory and questionnaire are needed in order to grasp the foreign 
language learning style of Japanese. 

^ •?) Kolb (1984) (7) Experiential Learning 

Theory 2 75 (Dl^S^The Learning Style Inventory 

(LSI) t. Learning Styles Questionnaire (LSQ) S 

^(7)^i:«LSl^LSQ^BAAA^4l7 
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This study explores the representation of English users and uses in Japanese EFL 
textbooks for seventh graders that have been approved by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Analysis of the nationality of the main characters and the contexts and 
types of English use featured in the chapters suggests that the textbooks tend to 
emphasize the inner circle (Kachru, 1985) both in intranational and international 
use. The representation of users and uses in other contexts, particularly of those 
in the outer circle, is much more limited despite the growing recognition of the 
spread of English and the increased use of English outside of the inner circle 
(Crystal, 1997; Graddol, 1997). Based on the findings, I discuss the extent to 
which these textbooks represent the current global uses and users of English, 
consider the appropriateness of the representation, and suggest ways to help 
English learners become more aware of the sociolinguistic complexity of the 
English language. 

Inner Circle (Kachru. 1985) M 

Outer Circle T (7) 



E nglish performs a wide variety of functions in different parts 
of the world. In the inner circle (i.e., Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United States) (Kachru, 
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1985), the majority of people learn English as their first language. Even 
when they speak another language at home, English is likely to become 
their dominant language because of the extended exposure to the 
language outside the home and the numerous functions the language 
performs in society. In outer circle countries and regions such as India, 
Singapore, and Nigeria, which are former colonies of inner circle 
countries, English is institutionalized. That is, English has acquired an 
extended range of uses in intranational communication (e.g., language 
of law, medium of education), linguistic nativization has taken place, 
and literary works are created in that variety of English, although other 
languages (usually indigenous languages) still maintain important 
functions (Kachru, 1992). In the expanding circle, people learn English 
as a foreign language and use it predominantly for international, rather 
than intranational, communication. Furthermore, English does not have 
the extended functions it has in the inner or outer circle. 

In addition to the increase in its functions, the worldwide spread of 
English has changed the demographics of the population of English 
users. English is not used exclusively among native English speakers 
or between native and nonnative English speakers anymore, but also 
often for communication among so-called nonnative speakers of 
English (Graddol, 1997; Smith, 1983; Widdowson, 1994).^ Because it is 
increasingly used among people who were traditionally regarded as 
nonnative speakers, i.e., speakers from the outer and expanding circles, 
the assumption that nonnative English speakers learn English in order 
to communicate with native English speakers and learn about their 
culture does not always hold true anymore. In fact, the role of nonnative 
speakers in shaping the form and functions of the English language 
has increased. As Graddol (1997) states, “native speakers may feel the 
language ‘belongs’ to them, but it will be those who speak English as a 
second or foreign language who will determine its world future” (p. 5). 

This worldwide spread and the consequent changes, such as the ex- 
pansion and complications in the variety of uses and the increasing uses 
among nonnative speakers, are important characteristics of the English 
language. Consequently, acknowledging all of these functions of the 
language is essential for understanding the sociolinguistic complexity 
of the English language. 

However, in Japan and perhaps also in other countries in the expand- 
ing circle, many English learners and even some teachers still perceive 
English exclusively as the language of the inner circle and the purpose 
of learning English to be merely to access the inner circle culture. For 
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instance, a qualitative case study of Japanese secondary school students 
(Matsuda, forthcoming) suggested that, although they perceived English 
to be an international language in the sense that it is being used inter- 
nationally, they did not believe it belonged to the world at large. Rather, 
the students perceived the language as the property of native English 
speakers (Americans and British, more specifically) and believed that 
the closer they followed native speakers’ usage, the better. Their aware- 
ness of outer circle countries, including the forms and functions of 
English used in them, was extremely limited (see Eriedrich, 2000, for a 
similar example from Brazil). 

The picture of English uses and users that these Japanese students 
had is incomplete in the sense that it does not acknowledge the increase 
in the use of English among so-called nonnative speakers of English, and 
thus is problematic for several reasons. Eirst, if students do not under- 
stand the significance of the uses of English among nonnative speakers, 
they cannot fully take advantage of the opportunities that accompany 
the use of English as an international language. Instead, students may 
assume that English belongs to the inner circle and that others, who 
are expected to conform to inner circle norms, should remain in an op- 
pressed, peripheral position in international communication in English. 

Secondly, such a limited perception of the English language may lead 
to confusion or resistance when students are confronted with different 
types of English users or uses (e.g., users from the outer circle). Students 
may be shocked by varieties and uses of English that deviate from the 
inner circle English, view them as deficient rather than different, or be 
disrespectful of such varieties and uses. Lastly, a limited understand- 
ing of the users and uses of the language may have a negative effect 
on language acquisition. A language is not merely a combination of 
discrete linguistic and metalinguistic knowledge, but rather, it is a 
dynamic system embedded in a social context (Halliday, 1978; Berns, 
1990). Therefore the awareness of the context of English, including its 
worldwide spread, the consequent diversity in its forms and functions, 
and its increased use among so-called nonnative speakers, can be con- 
sidered crucial for understanding and acquiring the language. 

One of the possible sources of influence on students’ perception of 
English is their English class, where students are intensively exposed to 
the target language. Textbooks, in particular, can be a significant source 
of exposure to various users and uses of English and may play a vital 
role in the construction of students’ perceptions of the English language 
because they play an important role in EEL classrooms. Hino (1988), in 
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his study of the representation of nationalism in Japanese EFL textbooks 
from different historical periods, argued that textbooks not only dis- 
seminate knowledge but also express, reinforce, and construct a certain 
view of the world. Such influence may be especially strong in Japan, 
where textbooks, which are approved by the national government and 
selected by the local school district, have institutional authority and 
where classroom lessons tend to be constructed closely around the 
textbooks. In addition, EFL students tend to perceive their textbooks as 
high prestige sources of input because they do not receive much input 
outside the classroom (Bardovi-Harlig, 1996). All these factors make 
textbooks an influential source of input for students and a logical place 
to begin an inquiry about the presentation of English in Japanese EFL 
classrooms and the construction of students’ beliefs and perceptions of 
the English language. 

The current study explores the representation of English users and 
uses in beginning EFL textbooks used in the first year of junior high 
school C7th grade) in Japan. Specifically, the following research ques- 
tions were investigated: 

1. What kinds of people are represented as English 
users in 7th-^ade Japanese EFL textbooks? 

2. What kinds of English uses are represented in these 
textbooks? 

Based on the findings, I will discuss how thoroughly these textbooks 
represent the current global uses and users of English, consider the 
appropriateness of the representation, and suggest ways to help English 
learners raise their awareness of the sociolinguistic complexity of the 
English language. 



Methodology 
Textbook Selection 

The current study analyzed all seven 7th-grade textbooks that were 
approved by Monbusho^ (the Ministry of Education) in 1996 and were in 
use from April 1997 to March 2002. 
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Table 1: List of Textbooks 



Title 


Publisher 


Columbus English Course 1 (CO) 


Mitsumura Tosho 


Everyday EngUsh 1 (EE) 


Chukyo Shuppan 


New Crown EngUsh Series New Edition 1 CMC) 


Sanseido 


New Horizon 1 (NH) 


Tokyo Shoseki 


One World 1 (OW) 


Kyoiku Shuppan 


Sunshine 1 (SS) 


Kairyudo 


Total Enghsh 1 (TE) 


Shubun Shuppan 



I chose to analyze Monbusho-approved textbooks because of the 
significant role they play in English classrooms across the country All 
public elementary and secondary schools in Japan are required to follow 
the national curriculum and use textbooks that are approved by the Min- 
istry of Education. Even private schools, which are not required to follow 
the national curriculum, often adopt a Monbusho-approved textbook as 
one of their primary textbooks. Therefore, virtually all secondary school 
students, including the participants of the aforementioned study on the 
perception of the ownership of English (Matsuda, forthcoming), come 
in contact with Monbusho-approved textbooks in their English classes. 

In addition, because the Monbusho only approves textbooks that 
closely follow the national curriculum, the approved textbooks often 
become the curriculum itself Even at private schools, where more 
flexibility is allowed in the selection of teaching materials than in public 
schools, some lessons follow the structure of Monbusho-approved text- 
books closely and do not involve any outside materials (see Matsuda, 
2000a). While I would not claim that this is the case for all English cur- 
ricula in Japan, it can be said that Monbusho-approved textbooks play a 
large role in the EEL curriculum at Japanese secondary schools, and that 
is the primary reason for selecting Monbusho-approved textbooks for 
the current study. 

Among all Monbusho-approved English textbooks, seventh-grade 
textbooks were selected because they provide the first formal encounter 
that most students have with English, and thus the explicit and implicit 
messages they send about the users and uses of English potentially have 
a strong influence on students’ perceptions of English. 

The contents of all seven textbooks that were reviewed are organized 
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in a similar manner. Each has 11 to 15 chapters consisting of the main 
text (usually a dialogue that introduces new vocabulary and sentence 
structures) and tasks related to the new function or sentence structures 
introduced in the main text. Summaries of grammar points and informa- 
tional notes about English speaking cultures are presented at the end 
of each chapter, after every few chapters, or at the end of the textbook. 
Additional readings, poems, songs, word lists, alphabet tables, and 
pronunciation guides are found between chapters or at the end of the 
textbook. 



Analysis 

In order to understand the representation of users and uses of English 
in Japanese EEL textbooks, the main characters in the textbooks and 
the contexts and types of English uses presented in the chapters were 
investigated. 

The first research question of the study was “What kinds of people are 
represented as English users in seventh-grade Japanese EEL textbooks?” 
In order to answer this question, I identified the nationality of the main 
characters, who were introduced in the early sections of each textbook 
before the regular chapters began. I also counted the number of words 
uttered by each character. 

The second research question was ‘What kinds of English uses are 
represented in seventh-grade Japanese EEL textbooks?” To address this 
question, the contexts and types of English uses represented in the main 
texts of the chapters were identified and analyzed. The analysis of the 
contexts involved the identification of countries in which characters 
used English. The contexts represented in the textbooks included (1) 
Japan, (2) inner circle countries, (3) outer circle countries, (4) expanding 
circle countries other than Japan, (5) multiple contexts (e.g., interna- 
tional phone calls and letters that involved more than one of the above 
four contexts), (6) fictional contexts (e.g., in a time machine), and (7) 
unknown/no context (e.g., introduction of numbers). For each context 
type, I counted the number of chapters that included English uses taking 
place in that context. Dialogues on an international flight were catego- 
rized by the country of destination. 

Types of English use can be defined and classified in various ways, 
but in this study, I decided to focus on whether the use is intranational 
or international. Intranational use in this study is defined as the use of 
English between people from the same country, while international use 
refers to use between people from different countries. Intranational use 
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is further divided into three types; between people from the same inner 
circle country, between people from the same outer circle country, and 
between people from the same expanding circle country International 
use is also further divided into three types; between people from differ- 
ent inner circle countries (i.e., native speakers from different countries), 
between native speakers and nonnative speakers (i.e., people from the 
outer or expanding circle) of English, and exclusively among nonnative 
speakers of English^ Figure 1 illustrates the six types of English uses 
whose representation was investigated in this study. 



I — Intranational Uses 



' — International Uses 



— Speakers from the same inner circle country 

— Speakers from the same outer circle country 

’ — Speakers from the same expanding circle country 

— Native speakers only 

— Native and normative speakers 
’ — Normative speakers only 



Figure 1: Types of English Uses 



To test the reliability of the coding scheme for the analysis of contexts 
and types of uses, I trained an outside coder and asked him to analyze 
one textbook with 13 chapters (14.6% of all chapters analyzed). Inter- 
rater agreement figures of 0.94 and 0.93 were achieved for the analysis of 
contexts and the analysis of types of uses, respectively. 

Furthermore, the additional reading passages, poems, songs, word 
lists, cultural notes, and pictorial images were also studied in order to 
supplement the analysis. 

Results and Discussion 
Nationality of the Main Characters 

Table 2 shows where the main characters in each textbook came from 
and the number of words uttered by those characters in the main text. 
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Table 2: Nationality of the Main Characters and the Number 
of Words Uttered by those Characters 



Textbook Japan 


IC 


OC EC Other than Japan 


Unknown 


CO 


9 (456) 


4 (586) 


0 


0 


0 


EE 


3 (463) 


4 (341) 


0 


1 (120) 


2(88) 


NC 


10 (582) 


1 (212) 


1(70) 


3(81) 


0 


NH 


3 (258) 


3 (258) 


0 


1 (218) 


0 


OW 


2 (348) 


5 (396) 


1 (143) 


0 


1(17) 


ss 


4 (257) 


9 (523) 


0 


0 


0 


TE 


3 (480) 


4 (758) 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


34 (2844) 


30 (3074) 


2 (213) 


5 (419) 


3 (105) 



Note: Number of words uttered is in parentheses 



The majority of the 74 main characters are from Japan (34) or inner 
circle countries including the U.S., Canada, Australia, and Scotland (30). 
The number of characters from the outer circle (one each from Hong 
Kong'^ and Kenya) and the expanding circle other than Japan (a total of 
five, with one from Indonesia, three from China, and one from Brazil) 
are relatively few. The comparison of the number of words uttered 
shows a similar pattern, with slightly greater emphasis on the inner 
circle characters. Japanese characters outnumber inner circle characters 
by four but they produce fewer words (2,844 words) than those from the 
inner circle (3,074 words). Characters from the outer circle and expand- 
ing circle countries other than Japan produce only 213 words and 419 
words, respectively. 

This dominant representation of speakers from Japan and the inner 
circle is found in individual textbooks as well. The only exception is New 
Crown (Morizumi, 1997), which has more speakers from the expanding 
circle (ten Japanese and three others) than the inner circle (one person) 
or the outer circle (one person). However, it should be noted that even 
in this textbook, the number of words uttered by the only inner circle 
speaker (212 words) is still much larger than that of the only outer circle 
speaker (70 words) or that of the three speakers from expanding circle 
countries other than Japan (81 words). 

The large number of inner circle characters in all the textbooks 
reviewed, except for the one just mentioned above, gives the impression 
that they are the dominant users of English. Japanese main characters 
are also numerous, but due to the limited number of examples of intra- 
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national use included in the texts, they do not come across as regular 
and extensive users of English but rather as prototypical examples of 
EEL learners, similar to the textbooks’ audience. In contrast, representa- 
tion of users from the outer circle and expanding countries other than 
Japan is limited in terms of both the number of characters and their roles 
in dialogues. This does not seem to reflect growing recognition of the 
spread of English (Crystal, 1997; Graddol, 1997) and sends the message 
that English users from the outer and expanding circles hold only pe- 
ripheral roles in the use of English worldwide. 

Contexts of English Use 

Table 3 illustrates the number of chapters in the reviewed textbooks 
that include examples of English use in each context. Use in Japan and 
the inner circle is represented more often than use in the outer circle or 
expanding circle countries other than Japan. 

Table 3: Contexts of English Uses 



Textbook 


Japan 


IC 


OC 


EC Other 
than Japan 


Multi-Context 


Fictional 


Unknown/ 
No Context 


CO 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


EE 


10 


0 


0 


0 


2a-IC) 


4 


1 


NC 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


NH 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


OW 


1 


9 


1 


0 


2a-IC;J-OC) 0 


2 


ss 


5 


7 


0 


0 


1 G-iC) 


0 


1 


TE 


11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


57 


17 


1 


0 


5 


10 


4 



Japan is the most common context for English use in five of the 
seven individual textbooks as well as in the overall distribution in all the 
textbooks combined. For instance, all dialogues in Columbus (Togo & 
Matsuno, 1997) and most dialogues in Total (Horiguchi, Goris, & Yada, 
1997) are between Japanese students and their American friends or 
teachers living in Japan. Use in the inner circle is represented in more 
than half of the chapters in Sunshine (Shimaoka, Aoki, Matsuhata, & 
Wada, 1997) and One World (Sasaki, 1997), in which the main charac- 
ters visit the U.S. and Australia, inner circle countries, and use English 
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to communicate with people there. Four out of five “multi-context” 
examples also involved Japan and an inner circle country. In contrast, 
use in the outer circle and expanding circle countries other than Japan 
is represented much less frequently than use in Japan and the inner 
circle. Of all the textbooks, only One World (Sasaki, 1997) includes a 
chapter that features the use of English in an outer circle country, Hong 
Kong. English use in expanding circle countries other than Japan is not 
represented in any of the textbooks. 

Thus, representation of the contexts of English use emphasizes the 
use of English in the inner circle and Japan rather than the use of English 
in the outer circle and other expanding circle countries. 

Types of Uses I: Intranational vs. International Use 

Table 4 compares the number of chapters in each textbook that 
include intranational use among speakers from the same countries and 
ones that include international use between English users from different 
countries. 



Table 4: Intranational vs. International Uses 



Textbook 


Intranational Uses 


International Uses 


CO 


1 


11 


EE 


3 


10 


NC 


0 


10 


NH 


0 


11 


OW 


2 


10 


ss 


2 


10 


TE 


3 


11 


Total 


11 


73 



International use is represented more commonly than intranational 
use. The majority of chapters, amounting to at least ten chapters in each 
textbook and 73 of 89 chapters overall, include some representation of 
international use of English. Intranational use, on the other hand, is rep- 
resented in only 11 chapters overall and not found at all in New Crown 
(Morizumi, 1997) or New Horizon (Asano, Makino, & Shimomura, 
1997). References to the international status of English in sections of the 
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textbook other than the chapter dialogues are also found. For example, 
a note in the appendix of Sunshine (Shimaoka et al., 1997) states that 
“English can be considered an international language because it is used 
in various parts of the world” (p. 102), and a cultural note in One World 
(Sasaki, 1997) encourages students to “broaden [their] ‘world’ through 
learning English, which is one of the common languages of the world” 
(p. 95).^ The prominence of the presentation of the international use of 
English in these textbooks seems to emphasize the language’s role as 
an international language. This representation makes sense considering 
that these textbooks are used in Japan, where English is not used for 
daily intranational communication, but mainly for international com- 
munication (Yano, 1992).^ 

Types of Uses II: Intranational Use 

Table 5 compares the number of chapters representing each of the 
three types of intranational use: use among people from the same inner 
circle country, use among people from the same outer circle country, 
and use among the speakers from the same expanding circle country. 

Table 5: Three Types of Intranational Uses 



Textbook 


IC 


OC 


EC 


CO 


1 


0 


0 


EE 


1 


0 


2 


NC 


0 


0 


0 


NH , 


0 


0 


0 


OW 


2 


0 


0 


ss 


2 


0 


0 


TE 


3 


0 


0 


Total 


9 


0 


2 



The majority of intranational use takes place among inner circle 
English users. Nine out often chapters that present some kind of intra- 
national use include the use of English between the inner circle English 
speakers. For example, Columbus (Togo & Matsuno, 1997) depicts an 
American boy and his parents speaking English at the breakfast table. 
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and in Sunshine (Shimaoka et al, 1997), Emily calls her family in New 
York and talks to them in English. In addition, some textbooks include 
pictures and texts that refer to the customs and cultures of inner circle 
countries and their people. New Crown (Morizumi, 1997), New Hori- 
zon (Asano et al., 1997), and Columbus (Togo & Matsuno, 1997) have 
pictures of American school life, and a chapter on numbers from One 
World (Sasaki, 1997) lists emergency telephone numbers from four inner 
circle countries only: the U.S., U.K., Australia, and New Zealand. 

References to intranational use involving speakers from the other 
two circles are also present in the textbooks, especially in sections other 
than the regular chapters. For example, five of seven textbooks have 
preliminary pages that introduce “Classroom English,” and four of them 
include exchanges between Japanese students and a Japanese teacher 
of English, representing intranational use between speakers from the 
expanding circle. Also, some comments and maps refer to the use of 
English in the outer circle: a list of countries and languages spoken in 
each country mentioned in the textbook in New Crown (Morizumi, 
1997) shows English as one of the languages spoken in the outer circle 
countries included, and a map in Total (Horiguchi et al., 1997) uses 
different colors to indicate the countries where English is the dominant 
language (the inner circle) and those where English is a lingua franca 
(the outer circle). While these lists and maps do not elaborate on the 
use of English in those countries, they at least acknowledge the use of 
English in the outer circle. 

However, in the main texts, the representation of intranational use 
among people from the outer and expanding circle is limited. Only two 
chapters include the representation of intranational use between people 
from Japan, an expanding circle country, specifically dialogues between 
a Japanese main character and her mother. Intranational use in the outer 
circle is not represented at all in any of the chapter dialogues. 

The extensive presentation of the use of English among people from 
the inner circle, combined with pictures and texts that refer to the inner 
circle cultures, sends a message that English is most closely associated 
with the inner circle. The role of English as an intranational language 
for those from the inner circle may also be implied when English is 
presented as one of many languages in the world. For example, a section 
in Columbus (Togo & Matsuno, 1997) that features photos from Mali, 
Russia, Spain, Mexico, Kuwait, Brazil, and the U.S. with their dominant 
languages printed as the caption may suggest to students that one func- 
tion of English is intranational use in the U.S. 
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On the other hand, in Japan, English is not used regularly or exten- 
sively in daily communication. Thus, the presentation of English use 
among Japanese characters in textbooks may represent the limited 
but increasing use of English as a medium of English instruction (e.g., 
classroom English) and encourage students to use and practice English 
outside the classroom (e.g., to write poems or to keep diaries). 

In sum, the analysis of intranational uses demonstrates that the repre- 
sentation of the use of English between inner circle users is much more 
common than other types, especially the use of English among speakers 
from the outer circle. 

Types of Uses III: International Use 

Table 6 shows the number of chapters that include presentation of 
the three types of international use: exclusively among native English 
speakers, between native and nonnative speakers of English, and exclu- 
sively among nonnative English speakers. 

Table 6: Three Types of International Uses 



Textbook 


NS Only 


Both NS and NNS 


NNS Only 


CO 


0 


11 


0 


EE 


0 


8 


2 


NC 


0 


7 


3 


NH 


0 


11 


1 


OW 


0 


9 


1 


ss 


0 


9 


2 


TE 


0 


11 


0 


Total 


0 


66 


9 



The overwhelming majority of the chapters present international 
use between one or more native speakers and one or more normative 
speakers of English. Such use was represented in all of the textbooks 
reviewed. Dialogues between Japanese students and their American 
teacher or friends, for example, are the only type of international use in 
Total (Horiguchi et al, 1997) and Columbus (Togo & Matsuno, 1997). In 
Sunshine (Shimaoka et al., 1997) and One World (Sasaki, 1997), the main 
characters use English extensively to talk to native speakers when they 
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visit the U.S. and Australia, inner circle countries. 

Five of seven textbooks also present some English use exclusively 
among nonnative speakers, including a dialogue between a Kenyan stu- 
dent and Japanese students in New Crown (Morizumi, 1997), dialogues 
between a Japanese student and a Chinese student in New Crown 
(Morizumi, 1997), and dialogues between an Indonesian student 
and Japanese students in Everyday English (Ueda, 1997). However, 
the number of chapters that include this type of international use is 
considerably smaller than that of those representing international use 
between native and nonnative speakers. Most of the dialogues that are 
exclusively among nonnative speakers involve Japanese speakers and 
other nonnative speakers who are visiting or living in Japan, although 
one lesson in One World (Sasaki, 1997) includes a dialogue between a 
Japanese student and her Hong Kong friend that takes place in Hong 
Kong. International use between speakers from different inner circle 
countries is not represented in any chapters. 

Although the international use of English exclusively among non- 
native speakers is increasing (Smith, 1983), the textbooks that were 
investigated in this study do not reflect this trend. The predominant 
representation of the international use of English between native and 
nonnative speakers may give the impression that normative speakers 
learn English in order to communicate with those from the inner circle. 

Conclusion 

The current study explored the representation of uses and users of 
English in Japanese 7th-grade EFL textbooks. The findings suggested 
that these textbooks tended to emphasize the inner circle, both in intra- 
national and international use. English users from the inner circle were 
presented as the primary users of English, and the majority of chapter 
dialogues that took place outside of Japan were situated in the inner cir- 
cle. The predominant users of English for intranational communication 
were also those from the inner circle, and the majority of international 
use presented involved communication between native (i.e., the inner 
circle) and nonnative speakers. The representation of users and uses 
in other contexts, particularly those in the outer circle and expanding 
circle countries other than Japan, was much more limited; there were 
fewer main characters from those countries, and their roles in dialogues 
were much more limited than characters from Japan or the inner circle. 
The representation of English use in the outer and expanding circles 
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(except Japan), both for international and intranational uses, was also 
only sporadic. International use exclusively among nonnative speakers, 
which is believed to be increasing as a result of the worldwide spread 
of English (Crystal, 1997; Graddol, 1997; Smith, 1983), was represented 
much less often than that involving native speakers. 

This inner-circle orientation in the representation of English users and 
use in these textbooks resembles the view of the ownership of English 
held by Japanese secondary school students (Matsuda, forthcoming). 
While a causal relationship cannot be claimed without empirical veri- 
fication, the similarity between students’ perceptions of English users 
and use and the textbooks’ representations, along with the significant 
role the textbooks tend to play in Japanese schools, suggests that the 
representation of English in EEL textbooks may be an important source 
of influence in the construction of students’ attitudes and perceptions 
toward the target language.^ 

If we accept that textbook representation can influence students’ 
perceptions of the English language and its users and uses, the repre- 
sentations found in these textbooks, which focus overwhelmingly on 
the users and uses of English in the inner circle and Japan and not on 
those in the outer circle and expanding circle countries other than Japan 
are problematic. Such a limited view of the language will not prepare 
students adequately to use English in the future with other nonnative 
speakers of English. In order to facilitate a better understanding of 
English users and uses, some changes in the textbooks are needed. Eor 
example, textbooks could include more main characters from the outer 
circle and the expanding circle and assign them bigger roles in chapter 
dialogues than the roles they currently have. Some dialogues that either 
represent or refer to the use of English as a lingua franca in multilingual 
outer circle countries could also be added to chapters. Also, the pres- 
ence of characters from countries other than Japan and the inner circle 
would make the inclusion of cultural topics and pictures from those 
countries easy Exposure to outer circle and expanding circle countries 
other than Japan through the representation of English use and users in 
those countries would help students understand that English use is not 
limited to the inner circle. 

Of course, teaching materials other than textbooks, such as teacher’s 
manuals and commercial supplementary materials, as well as other 
aspects of teaching, including classroom practices and students’ and 
teachers’ attitudes, can supplement the textbook representation of the 
users and uses of English. Eor instance, movies, videos, audio clips, or 
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interaction with international visitors and residents in the community 
can be incorporated into the classroom activities in order to help stu- 
dents understand that there are many varieties of English. While the 
American variety, given its preferential status in the current international 
communication scene, may be a reasonable choice as a target model 
in Japanese EEL classrooms, students must understand that it is just 
one of many varieties of English that they may come in contact with 
in the future. In addition, classroom discussions can address explicit 
statements in textbooks about the forms and functions of English, such 
as “Pronunciation of English varies in different countries and regions” 
(Shimaoka et al., 1997, p. 40) and “English is a world common language. 
It is an important means of communication when speaking with people 
from other Asian countries, too.” (Sasaki, 1997, p-95). Textbooks may 
touch upon those issues only briefly, but classroom teachers can provide 
opportunities to address them in more depth. 

English classes provide opportunities for an intensive encounter with 
the target language for EEL students. Japanese learners of English would 
benefit greatly from the thorough representation of the sociolinguistic 
complexity of the English language, including the various uses and users 
of the language found in different places of the world, in their English 
textbooks as well as in other components of the EEL curriculum. 
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Notes 

1. The notion of native speakers as providers of standard, 
normative language has been challenged, as variability exists 
in what they know about the language, what they can do with 
the language, and what they consider to be standard. The 
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notion of nonnative speaker is similarly problematic, espe- 
cially with regards to English, because it fails to acknowledge 
the differences in the ways English users from the outer and 
expanding circles use the language and the fact that there are 
people in the outer circle who grow up speaking English as 
one of their primary languages (Kachru, 1998; Yano, 2001). 

While I hesitate to use terms that may reinforce the uncritical 
and inadequate dichotomy criticized above, I decided to use 
the term native speakers for English users from the inner 
circle and nonnative speakers for those from the outer and 
expanding circles in order to avoid wordiness when variabil- 
ity within each group is not as crucial in the discussion as the 
boundary between two groups. 

2. Monbusho (Ministry of Education, Sciance, Sports, and 
Culture) became Monbu-kagaku-sho (Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science, and Technology) after the reorgani- 
zation of the governmental ministries on January 6, 2001. In 
this article, I continue to refer to the ministry as Monbusho 
because that was the ministry that examined and approved 
these textbooks in 1996. 

3. The analysis of contexts and types of English was also 
conducted by using a smaller unit of analysis: a monologue 
and a dialogue. Each unit boundary was identified by a 
change in chapter, its context, and/or participants, and was 
analyzed in the same ways as described in the methodology 
section. Because the length of units varied, I also counted 
the numbers of conversational turns and words in order to 
make comparison possible. The findings did not vary greatly 
between the two sets of analysis employing different units 
of analysis. Since the use of dialogue/monologue as the unit 
of analysis involves greater variability than the use of pre- 
existing chapters (because the researcher must identify the 
unit boundaries), only the results from the analysis that used 
chapters as the unit of analysis are reported in this paper. 

4. Although Hong Kong is not a country, the use of English in 
Hong Kong illustrates characteristics of the outer circle, which 
differ significantly from those of English in mainland China, 
an expanding-circle country (see Bolton, 2000 for further 
discussion of English in Hong Kong). Therefore, Hong Kong 
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is classified in this study as “outer-circle” and separately from 
China. 

5. Both quotes were originally in Japanese and have been 
translated by the author. 

6. 1 do not intend to suggest that Japan is a monolingual 
country, although Japanese is the dominant language of the 
society. See Maher and Honna (1994), Matsuda (2000b), and 
Yamamoto (2000) for discussions of linguistic diversity in 
Japan. 

7. In order to better understand the influence of textbook 
representations on students’ perceptions and attitudes, an 
empirical study that compares the perceptions of English 
users and uses held by different groups of students who 
use different textbooks and that compares the perception 
and the textbook representation for each group is needed. 
Furthermore, follow-up studies using the subsequent sets of 
textbooks would allow a diachronic comparison of language 
perceptions and attitudes. 
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An algorithmic approach to error correction characterized by four main features: 
pedagogically sound input requiring minimal cognitive effort, proceduralized 
steps with instructive examples, explicit rules helping learners conceptualize 
the correction procedure, and reinforcement exercises, is introduced in this 
article using three well-defined structural anomalies for exemplification: 
dangling modifiers, missing relative pronouns and the erroneous there has 
structure. The remedial instruction materials have been tried out with students 
at different proficiency levels and feedback was collected through different 
channels. Comments from both teachers and students indicate that such an 
approach is effective, versatile and flexible in helping Hong Kong Chinese ESL 
learners overcome persistent learning errors. 
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A s is well known, error correction is one of the most persistent 
problems confronted by second and foreign language teachers. 
Like many of our colleagues, we have frequently been 
disappointed by the fact that, despite various attempts to make our 
students aware of recurrent grammatical or structural problems, our 
students tended to make the same errors again in their language output 
shortly after corrective feedback was given, suggesting that students 
failed to internalize the correct model. A substantial body of research in 
Second Language Acquisition (SLA) has shown that learners may or may 
not notice the errors that they have made (cf. the noticing hypothesis, 
Schmidt, 1990, 1992), and even if a particular anomalous form has been 
noticed, the grammatical rule in question is often too abstract and 
complex to be mastered upon the teacher’s corrective feedback. One 
possible reason is that the learner may have reached a plateau in the 
L2 learning process suggesting that fossilization has taken place. There 
may be other relevant factors, such as the degree of complexity of the 
grammatical phenomenon or phenomena in question, and whether 
the teacher is able to use relatively jargon-free metalanguage to make 
explicit fine structural nuances. 

Advocates of the hard-core version of the communicative approach to 
language teaching tend to dismiss error correction for two main reasons: 
(a) the belief that all attempts to draw learners’ attention to formal 
anomalies would discourage the learner from producing output in L2, 
which in turn would inhibit acquisition; and (b) the claim that there 
is no interface between learning (which takes place consciously with 
explicit instruction) and acquisition (which takes place subconsciously, 
typically through mere exposure to the target language in natural, 
meaning-oriented settings) (Krashen, 1981, 1982, 1985). However, a 
substantial body of recent research in SLA has shown that focus on 
form in context (Long, 1991; Long & Robinson, 1998) or form-focused 
instruction in general (Spada, 1997) has great potential for enhancing 
the learners’ language accuracy in their L2 output, thereby accelerating 
the rate of SLA. 

In an attempt to improve the quality of our own remedial instruction. 
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we experimented with an approach partly inspired by theoretical and 
empirical studies in consciousness-raising research (Sharwood Smith, 
1981; Rutherford, 1987, 1988; Schmidt, 1990); and partly by more recent 
research on form-focused instruction and explicit corrective feedback 
(e.g. Doughty & Williams, 1998; Granger & Tribble, 1998), with an aim to 
explore the pedagogical potential of explicit, form-focused, corrective 
feedback in the Hong Kong ESL classroom. In our design of remedial 
instruction materials, we tried to analyze the learning task from the 
learner’s perspective in order to make the remedial input cognitively 
accessible to even the weakest learners by minimizing the cognitive 
effort required to proceed from one proceduralized step to the next. 
We call such an approach an algorithmic approach to error correction 
(cf Sharwood Smith, 1981), in the sense that there is a set of rules 
or procedures that students follow in order to overcome the lexico- 
grammatical problem in question. In more specific terms, the teaching 
approach that we have adopted in our materials is characterized by 
four main features (see Chan & Li, 2002; Li & Chan, 2000, 2001): (a) 
pedagogically sound input requiring minimal cognitive effort; (b) 
proceduralized steps supported by instructive examples; (c) explicit 
rules to help learners conceptualize the correction procedure; and (d) 
reinforcement exercises. 

Such an algorithmic approach to error correction is versatile and 
flexible in that it can be used for error types of different complexity 
levels catering to learners at various proficiency levels. The remedial 
materials thus designed can be used either by teachers in the classroom 
with or without adaptation depending on the needs of their students, 
or for self-learning purposes by learners themselves. For this approach 
to work satisfactorily, however, one prerequisite is that the error type 
in question must lend itself to effective remedial instruction through a 
sequence of proceduralized steps. In this article, we will exemplify the 
algorithmic approach using the materials we designed for three error 
types at different complexity levels: dangling modifiers, missing relative 
pronouns, and erroneous there has structures. For ease of illustration, 
the correction procedure will be structured in different phases, with 
each phase focusing on one specific teaching goal and indicating what 
the teacher should or may do to help students overcome the error and 
progressively approximate the target structure. 
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Advanced Level: Dangling Modifiers 
Nature and Causes of Problem 

Many advanced ESL learners have problems writing complex 
sentences involving a non-finite clause with no overt subject. The 
problem of dangling modifiers often results, as in the following two 
examples: 

1.* Entering the stadium, the size of the crowd surprised 
John. 

2* Having eaten our lunch, the ship departed. 

The core of the problem lies in the fact that the subject of the main 
clause cannot be interpreted as the subject of the subordinate clause/ 
non-finite clause. Inadequate knowledge of the correct usage of the 
target structure is probably the only cause of this problem. Students 
are unaware that the subject of the main clause (e.g., ‘the size of the 
crowd’ in sentence 1, or ‘the ship’ in sentence 2) has to be the same as 
the implicit subject of the subordinate clause/non-finite clause (e.g., 
"entering the stadium" in sentence 1, and "having eaten our lunch" in 
sentence 2). 



Correcting the Problem 

Phase One: Illustrate The Correct Use of the Structure with Correct 
Examples 

1. Look at the following sentences: 

(i) Entering the room, we turned on the light. 

I A II B 1 

(ii) Walking along the streets, John met Mary. 

I I I B _| 

2. What is the subject of B in sentence (i)? Circle it. 

3. Is there a subject in A? 

4 But do we know who entered the rooml Who? 

5. Compare the persons who entered the room and the 
subject of B. 'VHiat do you notice? Are they the same 
persons or different persons? 

o 
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6. Look at sentence (ii) now. What is the subject of B? 

Circle it. 

7. Who walked along the streets^ 

8. Again, compare the person who walked along the 
streets with the subject of B. Are they the same? 

Phase Two: Introduce the Rule 

9. In a complex sentence with two clauses, if the first 
clause (A) does not have a subject, the subject of the 
second clause (B) will be interpreted as its subject. 

Missing Subject of A (subordinate clause) = Subject of B (main clause) 

Phase Three: Help Students Notice the Core of the Error 

10. Now let us look at sentence (iii) below. It has a similar 
structure to sentences (i) and (ii). 

(iii) Entering the stadium, the size of the crowd 
surprised John. 

I A I I B I 

11. What is the subject of B? 

12. Can the size of the crowd be used as the subject of A? 

Phase Four: Highlight the Nature of the Problem 

13- Sentence (iii) is wrong because the missing subject of A 
* the subject of B. 

Phase Five: Help Students Correct The Sentence by Supplying the 
Appropriate Subject 

14. So who entered the stadium? 

15. Look at the rule in step 9 above. 

What should be the subject of the second clause? 

16. Rewrite B by changing the subject to John. 

(iv) Entering the stadium, John . 
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Phase Six: Reinforce the Correct Usage by Using Other Examples 



Phase Seven: Reinforcement Exercises 



Intermediate Level: Missing Relative Pronouns in Relative Clauses 
Nature and Causes of Problem 

Another common error associated with the formation of complex 
sentences that ESL learners often make is the omission of a suitable 
relative pronoun in a relative clause as in the following two examples: 

3 . * I remembered the accident happened yesterday. 

4. * There were altogether ten parents participated in the 

interview 

This error can be attributed to mother-tongue influence. In Chinese/ 
Cantonese, the mother tongue of most of the students in Hong Kong, 
there is no distinction between finite and non-finite verbs, and serial 
verb constructions with more than one verb/verb phrase juxtaposed 
in the same construction without having any markers to show the 
relationship between them are perfectly acceptable and very common. 
What complicates the situation is that the Chinese/Cantonese sentences 
corresponding to sentences 3 and 4 do not require a relative clause 
structure or a relative pronoun (see sentences 5 and 6 below). It is thus 
not surprising for Chinese ESL learners to write English sentences with a 
chain of finite verbs. Here are two examples: 

5 . ngo5 gei3 dakl ji3 ngoi6 si6 zok3 tinl faat3 sangl dikT 
I remember accident is yesterday happen PRP 

6. zung2 gung6 jau5 sap6 ming4 gaal zoeng2 zip3 sau6 
fong2 man6 

total has ten CL^ parents receive interview 

Apart from Ll-related factors, the allowance of a seemingly similar 
structure in English also contributes to L2 learners’ misunderstanding of 
the correct usage. Sentences such as 7 and 8 below, containing a reduced 
relative clause with the relative pronoun and the finite verb omitted, may 
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cause confusion. Learners who are unaware of the differences between 
the acceptable reduced relative structure and the erroneous sentences 
may incorrectly apply the rule of omission of relative pronouns. Here 
are two example sentences: 

7. I like her book published last year. 

8. I have seen some of the parents interviewed. 

Correcting the Problem 
Phase One: Help Students Notice the Error 

1. Are the following sentences correct? 

Make a “•/’’if you think so, and a “>«” if you don’t think so. 

(i) Mary likes John’s book published last year. 

(ii) I met two parents attended the interview yesterday. 

(iii) I remember the accident happened yesterday. 

(iv) We note from the reports appeared at the front 

page of the SCMP. 

(v) There were altogether twenty students took the 

test. 

Phase Two: Explain the Acceptability of the Grammatical Sentences by 
Highlighting the Voice of the Verb Concerned (Whether it is in Active 
or Passive Voice) 

2. Compare sentences (i) and (ii). 

(i) / Mary likes John’s book published last year. 

(ii) ^ I met two parents attended the interview 



3- Look at sentence (i). What does Mary like? 

4. What happened to John’s book last year? 

5. Note the correct pattern. 

it John’s book published last year. 

/ John’s book was published last year. 



yesterday. 
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6. Rewrite sentence (i) into two simple sentences, A and B. 

B 

7. Circle the noun phrase which is found in both A and B. 

8. Since John ’s book is found in both A and B, we can turn 
B into a relative clause. Which relative pronoun (e.g., 
which, who, whom, whose, that) can we use? 

9. Combine A and B using the relative pronoun 
suggested. 

10. Observe: Is the verb published in the active or passive voice? 

11. What is the form of the verb published^ Is it a present 
tense verb, a past tense verb, a present participle, or a 
past participle? 

Phase Three: Make Explicit the Context Where Relative Pronouns Can 
Be Omitted 

12. Since published is a participle, the subject relative pronoun 
and the verb to be can be deleted. Here is an example: 

(vi) 'C [ I like her book ] [which was -published last year.] 

A B 

In a complex sentence [ ... VERB ... VERB ... ] 

A B 

If B is a relative clause and the VERB in 

B = PARTICIPLE 

Then Subject relative pronoun and VERB TO BE 
can be deleted 

Phase Four: Explain the Unacceptability of the Ungrammatical 
Sentences 

13. Now, look again at sentence (ii). Who did / meet 
yesterday? 

14. What did the two parents do? 
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15. Which is correct? 

Two parents attended the interview; or 
Two parents were attended the interview. 

16. Rewrite sentence (ii) to form two simple sentences, 

A and B. 

B 

17. Circle the noun phrase that is found in both A and B. 

18. Replace the noun phrase in B by a suitable relative 
pronoun, (e.g. , who, which, etc. ) 

19- Combine A and B using the relative pronoun 
suggested. 

20. Observe: Is the verb attended in the active or passive 
voice? 

21. What is the form of the verb attended^ Is it a present 
tense verb, a past tense verb, a present participle, or a 
past participle? 

Phase Five: Spell Out the Context Where a Relative Pronoun Must 
Be Used 

22. Since attended is not a participle, the subject relative 
pronoun cannot be deleted. 

In a sentence [ ... VERB ... VERB ...] 

A B 

If B is a relative clause and Verb in B PARTICIPLE 

Then a relative pronoun must be used 

(vii) ^ [ I met two parents ] [ who attended the 
interview yesterday ] . 

(viii) ^ [ I met two parents ] [ attended the interview 
yesterday ]. 

Phase Six: Introduce Alternative Ways of Combining Clauses 

23. Following the first rule in step 12, we can rewrite 
sentence (viii) by changing the verb in B to an -ing 
participle. The subject relative pronoun can be deleted. 
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Here is an example: 

(ix) ^ [ I met two parents ] [ attending the interview 
yesterday ]. 

Phase Seven: Reinforcement Exercises 

Elementary Level: the Erroneous ‘There has’ Structure 

Nature and Causes of Problem 

As far as elementary ESL students in Hong Kong are concerned, 
the mistaken construction of the ‘there be’ structure is one of the most 
common problems that occurs. The verb HAVE is often misused in place 
of the verb to BE to express the existential or presentative function, as in 
the following: 

9. * There has a book on the table. 

10. * There have many computers in the room. 

The probable causes of this structural problem are both LI and 
L2 related. First, the corresponding existential meaning in Chinese/ 
Cantonese is expressed using jau5 ‘have’, rather than the verb to BE as 
used in English. Here is an example: 

11. maa5 lou6 soeng6 jau5 han2 dol cel 

road above has many cars 

Second, the dummy subject ‘there’ in a ‘there BE’ sentence is often 
mistakenly regarded as syntactically and semantically equivalent to the 
Cantonese sentence-initial adverb dou6 ‘(the demonstrative) there’ 
(as in example 12). This, coupled with the misuse of ‘have’ to mean the 
existential yau5 in Chinese, results in the erroneous ‘there has/have’ 
structure as in sentences 9 and 10. 

12. go2 dou6 jau5 hou2 dol jan4 
there has many people 

Negative transfer from LI is not necessarily the only reason that may 
account for students’ problems with the structure. Students’ inadequate 
mastery of the different forms of the verb to BE in the target language 
may also contribute to the error. As the perfect forms ‘have been’ and ‘has 
been’ of the verb to BE are morphologically similar to the verb HAVE, 
probable confusion due to such acceptable structures as sentences 13 
and 14 may also lead to the anomaly. 
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13 . There have been a lot of visitors in Hong Kong. 

14. There has been a dog sleeping there. 



Correcting the Problem 

Phase One: Alert Students to the Constituents of the Target Structure 

1. (T shows a picture.) Look at the picture. What is on the 
tree? 

(i) A bird is on the tree. 

2 . Sentence (i) tells us that [ something ] IS/ ARE 

[ somewhere ]. But to say that [ something ] IS/ ARE 
[ somewhere J, you can also say There BE [ something ] 

[ somewhere]. 

[ something ] IS/ARE [ somewhere ] 

There BE [ something ] [somewhere ] 

3 . What is something in sentence (i)? 

4. What is somewhere in sentence (i)? 

5 . Now, rewrite sentence (i) using the There BE structure 
shown above. 

Phase Two: Consolidate Students’ Understanding by Comparing the 
Target Structure with a Familiar Structure 

6. Now compare sentence (i) with the rewritten sentence. 

(ii) There BE a bird on the tree. 

(i) A bird is on the tree. 

t t 

7. We can’t use BE as the verb of the sentence. Cross out 
BE and move the verb is to the position after There. 

8. Now, can you answer the question again: What is on 
the tree? 
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Phase Three: Reinforce Students’ Understanding by Using Other 
Examples 

9. Let us look at another picture (two pictures hanging on 
the wall): What are on the wall? 

(iii) are 

something somewhere 

10. What is something in sentence (iii)? 

11. What is somewhere in sentence (iii)? 

12. Following the rule in step 2 above, rewrite sentence (iii). 

13. Again compare sentence (iii) with the rewritten 
sentence. 

(iv) There BE two pictures on the wall. 

(iii) Two pictures are on the wall. 

T T 

14. We can’t use BE as the verb of the sentence. Cross out 
BE and move the verb are to the position after There. 

15. Now can you answer the question again: What are on 
the wall? 

Phase Four: Help Students Notice the Nature of the Erroneous 
Structure 

16. Now look at the following sentence. What’s wrong with it’ 

(v) D There has a book on the table. 

17. What is something in sentence (v)? 

18. What is somewhere in sentence (v)? 

19. Can we say A book has on the tablel 

Phase Five: Highlight the Nature of the Problem 

20. Since we can’t say A book has on the table, we can’t say 
There has a book on the table. 

x[ something] has [ somewhere] -> 

^ There HAS [ something ][somewhere ] 
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Phase Six: Reinforcement Exercises with and without Contrastive 
Examples 



Teachers’ and Students’ Responses to the Materials 

Dangling modifiers, missing relative pronouns and erroneous 
there-has structures, are all morpho-syntactically well-defined error 
types, which lend themselves very well to error correction through 
the algorithmic approach. These three sets of materials, together with 
those designed for ten other error types such as resumptive pronouns 
and faulty parallelism, have been tried out in an ongoing research 
project, which involves six secondary and tertiary teachers who used 
the materials in class with their students (over 200 in total), as well as 
a number of tertiary students (21 in total), who used the materials in a 
self-learning mode. Feedback on the materials was collected through 
focus-group meetings with teachers, post-teaching protocols filled out 
by participating teachers, and self-access evaluation forms filled out by 
students. In this section, we will briefly examine their responses. 

The participating teachers found the materials effective, in that their 
students became better aware of the problems in the erroneous structures 
and hence were able to correct them. They also reported that their use of 
the taught items improved, and the materials helped them gain concrete 
grammar knowledge. Comments given in the self-access evaluation forms 
filled out by the students who used the materials in a self-learning mode, 
also reflected that the materials helped them see the gist of the problems 
in the erroneous structures as they corrected the errors. 

Responses to the user-friendliness features of the materials were on 
the whole positive. The teachers found the proceduralized correction 
steps and the rules provided in the materials straightforward and clear 
enough to help students see and rectify the erroneous structures. The 
students were also able to follow the materials with little difficulty. 

Most of the students who used the materials in a self-learning mode 
commented on the self-evaluation forms that the materials were clearly 
written and easy to follow, with the majority of them being able to finish 
the steps within 30 minutes. 

Conclusion and Adaptation 

In this article, we have demonstrated how an algorithmic approach 
to error correction can help learners at different proficiency levels 
overcome persistent, common English errors. Our experience suggests 
that, by virtue of the design features of the materials, the more structured 
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the individual steps, the more likely that the approach will work. For 
more complex errors such as the dangling modifier problem, some 
use of grammatical jargon (e.g., main clause, subordinate clause) 
is inevitable if students are to master the subtle differences between 
the normative structures and the anomalies; yet for less sophisticated 
problems, technical terms should better be avoided. The algorithmic 
approach to error correction suggested here has received some 
empirical support, showing that it is effective, versatile and flexible with 
Hong Kong Chinese learners (Chan & Li, 2002; Li & Chan, 2000, 2001). 
It is our belief that properly administered, this approach will also work 
well with learners from other LI backgrounds. 

As might have been observed, some of the steps in the materials 
exemplified may appear to be rather redundant and repetitive. However, 
we need to emphasize that the repetitiveness is intended as part of the 
consciousness-raising approach we adopted. Since the materials target 
relatively weak students, extra guidance realized in explicitness and 
repetition is necessary to help students with the (re-)discovery of the 
rules. It is through explicitness that we raise students’ consciousness 
of the tacit rules and through repetitions that we reinforce this 
consciousness. Having said this, we do not mean that repetitions are 
necessary all the time, nor do we imply that teachers need to follow 
every single step before students can arrive at satisfactory learning of the 
items. Rather, teachers are encouraged to adjust the steps based on their 
own knowledge of their students’ proficiency and ability. At junctions 
where students’ responses deviate from the expected “answers” to the 
leading questions, adaptations such as reformulating and re-ordering of 
the questions/steps are particularly essential. 

The techniques suggested in this article, though pedagogically sound, 
are not meant to be exhaustive. They may not be useful for all sentences 
related to the error type in question and may have some lexical, 
contextual or structural constraints. Take the missing relative pronoun 
problem as an example. The technique proposed may not work well 
with all types of nouns and all types of verbs. Sentences with inanimate 
nouns such as */ found two books fell on the floor may not be corrected 
as easily as sentences with animate nouns such as the ones used in the 
remedial instruction materials (e.g., *I met two parents attended the 
interview yesterday). Another constraint is that since the materials were 
designed primarily to help students notice the correct use of sentences 
which contain a noun phrase with a relative clause as its post-modifier 
(either finite with an overt relative pronoun, or non-finite with no 
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relative pronoun) (e.g., I met two parents who attended the interview 
yesterday / I met two parents attending the interview yesterday'). 
Sentences whose surface structures bear resemblance to the erroneous 
structure but which do not contain such post-modification (e.g., I 
remembered you beat me yesterday) do not fit the evaluation metric 
suggested and hence are not targeted here. The subtlety of the varying 
degree of acceptability of sentences with unattached clauses is also an 
issue not addressed in our materials. Though sentences with dangling 
modifiers such as 1 and 2 are regarded as anomalous, other similar ones 
like To apply for the post, an application form must be submitted are 
less objectionable and may be acceptable to many native speakers of 
English. As the principal aim of our remedial instruction materials is 
to help students identify the nature of the anomalies and formulate a 
rule which governs the proper use of the structures, whether and when 
these subtleties should be brought to discussion is left to the discretion 
of the teacher. It is suggested that teachers take any form of adaptation 
needed to prevent learners from drawing erroneous conclusions. 
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Notes 

1. Numbers represent tones (phonemic in Cantonese). 

2. PRT is the abbreviation for Chinese sentence particles. 

3. CL is the abbreviation for Chinese Classifiers such as ming4, go3- 
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Teachers’ Voices 7: Teaching Vocabulary. Anne Burns & Helen de Silva 
Joyce (Eds.). Sydney, Australia: Macquarie University, 2001. 132 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Keiko Sakui 

University of Auckland, New Zealand 

Teachers’ voices 7: Teaching vocabulary is the seventh publication in a 
series of edited volumes reporting action research studies. The studies 
were conducted by teachers who are teaching English in Australia for 
the Adult Migrant English Program (AMEP) under the National Centre 
for English Language Teaching and Research. 

As the editors contend, many teachers would not argue against the 
importance of vocabulary instruction in language teaching practice. The 
research on vocabulary teaching and learning has begun to gain its fair 
share of attention recently, and this publication is timely in reflecting the 
growing interest in vocabulary research and instruction. 

In the introduction, the editors provide background information on 
how the project on vocabulary teaching emerged, together with a brief 
overview of recent research and theory development on vocabulary ac- 
quisition and teaching. The overview summarises the complexity of the 
area of knowledge in a concise manner. This information also orients 
readers to the type of training the action researcher-teachers received 
before they undertook this project. 

The main chapters of the book consist of four sections on vocabulary 
teaching: 1) different learner levels, 2) how to incorporate vocabulary 
instruction throughout the curriculum, 3) various teaching techniques, 
and 4) teaching idioms. Each section includes several action research 
studies conducted by a teacher-researcher. There are 19 such studies in 
total. The research themes include a wide range of topics, such as vo- 
cabulary development with a post-beginner class, a thematic approach 
to teaching vocabulary, the development of ESP vocabulary, the use of 
TV and dictionaries as learning tools, and exploring idiom usage. 

Employing action research procedures, each study is guided by 
specific questions teachers formulated in teaching vocabulary in 
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their classrooms or programs. There is also a description on how and 
why each teacher was motivated to carry out action research. Every 
study provides detailed contextual information including class size, 
students’ demographic information, such as nationality and educational 
background, as well as characteristics such as motivation and language 
level. The teachers describe their teaching techniques/lessons, written 
in a clear manner, in order to give readers a better understanding of 
the actual instruction. This description is followed by their evaluations 
and reflections. Evaluation methods include both objective (test scores, 
questionnaires) and subjective (teachers’ impressions) measures. 

The applications of the book are manifold. One use is as a practical 
resource book for teacher-researchers who are interested in carrying 
out their own action research. The large-scale, program-wide action 
research projects, as well as individual studies serve as a useful guide 
for researchers interested in different research scopes. Another use is as 
a resource book for vocabulary teaching. Studies in the book address 
various aspects of vocabulary teaching and adopt different approaches 
for a wide range of students. Some authors have included copy-ready 
materials for teacher use. 

The editors argue that some of the teaching practices introduced in 
the book might not transfer seamlessly to other teaching contexts. From 
this perspective, some language teachers working in other contexts or 
with different types of learners might question the applicability of action 
research carried out with students in Australia. However, the depth of 
description of each teaching context and voices of the teachers provide 
readers with a detailed view of these teachers’ teaching situations, how 
they evaluated their success, and how they might make improvements. 
For teachers, the information needed is not only about new teaching 
techniques, but also about reasons for implementing a certain task and 
its effectiveness. Then we can make our own professional judgment on 
how it might transfer to our own classrooms. 

This echoes a recent movement in teacher research, which views 
the teacher as an active agent, rather than a mere transmitter of subject 
knowledge and teaching techniques. Studies on teacher development 
increasingly call for an ecological understanding of teaching and learn- 
ing (Wideen, Mayer-Smith & Moon, 1998), and value reflective teaching 
as a means to further teaching expertise (Schon, 1983). After reading the 
detailed accounts of each specific context of the studies introduced in 
this book, readers will be better able to reflect, re-examine, and expand 
their own teaching of vocabulary. 
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Teaching and Researching Autonomy in Language Learning. Phil 
Benson. Harlow, England; Longman, 2001. 260 pp 



Reviewed by 

Mika Maruyama 
Independent Translator 
Joseph Falout 
Nihon University 

Originating as a focus of attention more than three decades ago, 
autonomy in language learning has evolved from its conceptions to 
become part of the mainstream of language teaching methodology. 
In Teaching and Researching Autonomy in Language Learning, Phil 
Benson (2001) ties these formerly marginalized and disparate theories 
and practices into a cohesive map, an inviting formation where either 
browsing or serious contemplation are available options for the lan- 
guage researcher. Because of its clear, comprehensive coverage and 
introduction of up-to-date work, this text is most suitable for, though 
would not be exclusive to, readers entering the field. More advanced 
researchers would also benefit, as the text is a good summary which 
pulls together the field’s diverse sources and influences. 

Packaged into manageable sections and subsections, the themes 
are further punctuated by side-bar-type critical quotes, concepts, and 
titles for recommended reading. Although these expressive boxes often 
encumber the flow of the text’s prose, they usefully highlight points for 
ready referencing and quick comprehension. A separate section in the 
back lists a variety of useful resources for research and practical use in 
classrooms, such as journals and newsletters, websites, and professional 
associations, including JALT’s Learner Development Special Interest 
Group. All in all, this assortment is easily digestible and definitely inspir- 
ing. 
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The first section elaborates the history of autonomy’s conceptual 
changes in political, psychological, and educational fields. Not afraid 
to assert himself, Benson maintains that in order to study autonomy 
as a subject, one must nail down slippery definitions and hold to an 
observable, measurable manifestation. By defining autonomy as "the 
capacity to take control of one’s own learning" (p. 47), Benson claims 
that it becomes identifiable and measurable. 

Apart from theoretical agendas, questions have been raised as to 
whether the promotion of autonomy inadvertently administers culturally 
inappropriate and insensitive values in the foreign language classroom. 
Originating in Europe, and discussed mainly in a European context, au- 
tonomy now steps into a wider framework as it spreads worldwide. Citing 
Aoki and Smith who assert that autonomy "is not an approach enforcing 
a particular way of learning," Benson concludes that it is "culturally legiti- 
mate" in that "autonomous learners are the most able to contribute to [their 
own] cultural development and transformation" (p. 57). 

In the second section, Benson outlines and develops six different 
approaches which foster autonomy: resource-based, technology-based, 
learner-based, classroom-based, curriculum-based, and teacher-based 
approaches. Argument is made for the inherent efficacy and type of 
control emphasized in relation to each approach. This is not to say that 
one approach is superior to another, but that, naturally, an integration of 
approaches best relates to personal classroom practice. This section may 
be helpful for teachers, learners and researchers to identify their current 
methodologies, and may inform them of other potential practices. 

In the last section, suggestions for future research are described, in- 
cluding details about current research and difficulties. One area needing 
further investigation is the correlation between the degree of autonomy 
and language proficiency level. Benson asserts that there is no hard 
evidence proving a direct correlation between the two, although greater 
autonomy has generally been considered to lead to greater proficiency 
in language learning itself. 

Included in the research section are also summaries of six case stud- 
ies conducted around the world. The most exciting one was done in 
Hong Kong by Shirley Yap who investigated her students’ out-of-class 
language learning activities. While many of us may not have heard of 
any study on autonomous language learning outside the classroom, 
this original and thought-provoking work embarks upon an investiga- 
tion into the true unknown, and, these reviewers hope, heralds a new 
research front. 
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The best part about Benson’s book is that it is a lucid, easy read, 
drawing from a wide perspective and offering a solid history on its topic. 
The drawback would be that this format allows for little depth in the 
particulars as it quickly skips ahead to the next part. For the practitioner 
wishing to combine research with teaching, this book provides helpful 
references and jumping-off points. The seasoned expert, however, may 
choose to pass. Yet, as it is more of a map of the field, it may be refreshing 
for those who wish to get out of the trees and take a look at the forest. 



Approaches and Methods in Language Teaching (Second Edition). 
Jack C. Richards & Theodore S. Rodgers. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001. 270 pp. 



TESOL educators face many issues when developing and putting into 
practice effective curricula and lessons. The issues not only concern 
WHAT to teach, but also HOW to teach. Richards and Rodgers, quoting 
Lange (1990, p. 253) point out that “foreign language teacher develop- 
ment... has a basic orientation to methods of teaching. Unfortunately, 
the latest bandwagon ‘methodologies’ come into prominence without 
much study or understanding, particularly those that are supported by a 
particular ‘guru’” (p. 15). 

It is with this in mind that the authors have updated their 1986 classic, 
reducing the space given to less mainstream methods and providing 
analyses of new approaches, methods, and developments in language 
teaching in the late twentieth century and into the new millennium. 
They attempt to give a balanced historical view of language teaching 
and the events and forces that have shaped it over the years. 

The first part of the book, “Major Language Trends In Twentieth- 
Century Language Teaching,” begins with an historical overview of 
language teaching from the seventeenth century up to the present. The 
authors believe that a study of past and present teaching methods is 
important for three reasons: 

The study of approaches and methods provides teachers with 
a view of how the field of language teaching has evolved. Ap- 
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proaches and methods can be studied not as a prescription for 
how to teach but as a source of well-used practices, which teach- 
ers can adapt or implement based on their own needs. Experience 
in using different teaching approaches and methods can provide 
teachers with basic teaching skills that they can later add to or 
supplement as they develop teaching experience. (p.l6) 

Following this historical overview, the authors outline and describe 
in detail a model, which shows the three elements (approach, design, 
and methods) and sub-elements, which make up a method. Richards 
and Rodgers use their model throughout the rest of the book to analyze 
various methods that have come into vogue over the years. By doing 
this, they give the teaching professional examples of how the model can 
be used to evaluate any teaching method. 

In the second part of the book, Richards and Rodgers examine various 
approaches that emerged after a major paradigm shift in language teach- 
ing towards a more communicative style of teaching and learning. These 
approaches either developed outside mainstream language teaching or 
represent an application of educational principles generated elsewhere. 
Total Physical Response, The Silent Way, and Counseling Learning are 
examples of the former, while Neurolinguistic Programming and Multi- 
ple Intelligences are examples of the latter. 

In the final part, the writers focus on the approaches and methods of 
the communicative era, beginning in the late 1980s. These include Com- 
municative Language Teaching, The Natural Approach, Content-Based 
Teaching, and Task-Based Language Teaching. The authors conclude 
with a reflection on the various methods and criticisms directed towards 
each approach, as well as with a discussion of possible future develop- 
ments in language teaching. 

Overall, the authors succeed very well in accomplishing what they 
set out to do. Their model provides readers with a framework by which 
they can analyze and compare various methods. Using this framework 
can help the readers make an informed choice and thus avoid the rein- 
venting of the wheel, which tends to happen when gurus are followed 
blindly. This book would be a good choice for students beginning a 
Master’s degree program, for example, because of the Bibliography and 
Further Reading list at the end of each chapter, as well as for veteran 
teachers wishing to become more informed about developments in lan- 
guage teaching. It would also be an appropriate choice for staff rooms 
or personal libraries. 
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Historical Linguistics. Herbert Schendl. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001. xi + 130 pp. 



Reviewed by 

Robert Kirkpatrick 
Prefectural University of Kumamoto 

This slim volume is one of the latest in the Oxford Introductions 
to Language Studies series. The series is edited by H.G. Widdowson, 
and the writer of this book, Herbert Schendl, is Professor of English 
Linguistics at the University of Vienna. The book surveys different 
theories and methodologies, and explains past and present trends in 
the subject, such as recent influences from neo-Darwinian evolutionary 
thought. The sections on readings and references give well-focused 
reviews of major works in the field and are invaluable for newcomers. 

Historical linguistics has been an academic topic for over two 
hundred years in the west, and investigates the history of languages: why 
and how they change; the prehistory of languages; and the continuing 
changes. For any language these are engrossing issues - and some 
linguists may spend their career studying one section of one language. 
An example given of grammatical change is the case of a village in India 
(Kupwar), where the inhabitants grow up speaking three languages 
(Urdu, Marathi, and Kannada). While the vocabularies have remained 
distinct, the grammars have become almost identical. Schendl gives no 
further information but, using the Internet, I was able to track down 
references to the village, and found the study fascinating. 

Although language change usually occurs unintentionally, it can 
also be the result of planning. Schendl discusses this with regard to 
Indonesia after its war of independence from the Netherlands and 
how the government successfully introduced a standardized version of 
Bahasa Indonesia. Sometimes such planning is not so successful, as in 
the Republic of Ireland, and sometimes the result is undetermined, such 
as with the Maori language in New Zealand. 
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One might won'y that a book on such a theoretical subject would 
be a touch abstruse and technical, or, on the other hand, considering 
the notebook size, think it a narrative version of Cliff Notes. In fact, it 
pares down and makes comprehensible this complex subject. Schendl’s 
writing is generally understandable, but there are times when brevity 
comes at the expense of clarity. Take this sentence in the first paragraph 
of Chapter 1. “Linguistic changes tend to be the result of two equivalent 
forms coexisting as variants for some time, and one giving way to the 
other” (p. 3). I had to read this twice before understanding that in 
any language there might be two words, for example, with the same 
meaning, both being used until eventually one of the words becomes 
more popular and finally displaces the other. This seems simple 
enough, common sense even, and an outcome of the book is that it 
shows how much of the theory of historical linguistics rests on basic 
principles. The book does what it is meant to do— give a “broad map” of 
the area, as Widdowson states in his preface. It is useful for students who 
are about to embark on a serious study of the field and also for anyone 
who only needs an outline. I finished the book feeling that I would have 
liked more on most topics, no doubt a sign of interest stimulated by the 
writing. 
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All submissions must conform to JALT Journal Editorial Policy and Guidelines. 

Editorial Policy 

JALT Journal, the refereed research journal of the Japan Association for Language 
Teaching (Zenkoku Gogaku Kyoiku Gakkat), invites practical and theoretical articles 
and research reports on second/foreign language teaching and learning in Japanese and 
Asian contexts. Submissions from other international contexts are accepted if applicable 
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tives), (4) book and media reviews (Reviews), and (5) comments on previously published JALT 
Journal articles (Point to Point). Articles should be written for a general audience of language 
educators; therefore statistical techniques and specialized terms must be cleariy explained. 

Guidelines 
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The JALT Journal follows the Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association, 
5th edition (available from APA Order Department, PO. Box 2710, Hyattsville, MD 20784, USA; 
by e-mail: <order@apa.org>; from the website: http://www.apa.oig/boolis.ordering.html). 
Consult recent copies of JALT Journal or TESOL Quarterly for examples of documentation 
and references. A downloadable copy of the JALT Journal style sheet is also available on our 
website at http://www.jalLoig/jj/ 

Format 

FulUength articles must not be more than 20 pages in lengfh (6,000 words), including refer- 
ences, notes, tables and figures. Research Forum submissions should be not more man 10 
pages in len^. Perspectives submissions should be not more than 15 pages in length. Point to 
Poxwf comments on previously published articles should not be more than 675 words in length, 
and Reviews should generally range from 500 to 750 words. All submissions must be typed and 
double-spaced on A4 or 8.5"xll" paper. Tlie author’s name and identifying references should 
appear only on the cover sheet Authors are responsible for the accuracy of references and 
refoence citations. 

Materials to he submitted 

1. Three (3) copies of the manuscript, with no reference to the author. Do not use running 

heads. 

2. Cover sheet with the title and the author name(s). 

3. Contact information, including the author’s full address and, where available, a fex number 

and e-mail address. 

4. Abstract (no more than 150 words). 

5. Japanese translation of the title and abstract, if mssible (less than 400^)- 

6. Bio^phical sbstch(es) (no more than 25 words each). 

7. Aumors of accepted manuscripts must supply camera-ready copies of any diagrams or 

figures and a disk copy of the manuscript ^TF or ASCII). 

Evaluation Procedures 

Submissions will be acknowledged within one month of their receipt. All manuscripts are 
first reviewed by the editorial board to insure they comply with JALT Journal Guidelines. 
Those considered for publication are subject to blind review by at least two readers, with 
special attention given to: (1) compliance with JALT Journal Editorial Policy, (2) the 
significance and oridnality of the submission, and (3) the use of appropriate research 
design and methodology. Evaluation is usually completed within three months. Published 
authors will receive five copies of the journal and 20 offprints. Review authors receive five 
copies of the journal. 
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Restrictions 

Papers submitted to JALT Journal must not have been previously published, nor should 
they be under consideration for publication elsewhere. JALT Journal has First World 
Publication Rights, as defined by International Copyright Conventions, for all manuscripts 
published. We regret that manuscripts or computer disks cannot be returned. In the inter- 
est of fecilitating clarity, the editors reserve the right to make editorial changes to accepted 
manuscripts. 

Full-Length Submissions, Research Forum, and Point to Point Submissions 

Please send submissions in these categories or general inquiries to: 

Donna Tatsuki,/A£7' Journal Editor 
Kobe City University of Foreign Studies 
9-1 Gakuen Higashimachi, Nishi-ku, Kobe 651-2187, Japan 

Perspectives 

Please send submissions in this category to: 

Note: At the time of this issue going to press, this position was still vacant. 

Please refer to the JALT Journal website for more current information. 
<http://www.jalt-publications.org/jj/> 

Reviews 

The editors invite reviews of books, tests, teaching systems, and other publications in the 
field of language education. A list of publications that have been sent to JALT for review 
is published monthly in The Language Teacher. Please send submissions, queries, or 
requests for books, materials, and review guidelines to: 

Kate Allen, /ALT' Journal Reviews Editor 
Dept of British & American Language, Kanda University of International Studies 
1-4-1 Wakaba, Mihama-ku, Chiba-shi 261-0014, Japan 

Japanese-Language Manuscripts 

JALT Journal welcomes Japanese-language manuscripts on second/fbreim lariguage 
teaching and learning as well as Japanese-language reviews of publications. Submissions 
must conform to the Editorial Policy and Guidelines given above. Authors must provide a 
detailed abstract in English, 500 to 750 words in length, for full-length manuscripts and a 
100- word abstract of reviews. Refer to the Japanese-language Guidefines for details. Please 
send Japanese-language manuscripts to: 

Sayoko Yamashita,/AZ7' /owma/ Japanese Language Editor 
Tokyo Medical and Dental University 
International Student Center 
2-3-21 Kanda-Surugadai, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo 101-0062, Japan 

Address for Inquiries about Subscriptions or Advertising 

JALT Central Office 
Urban Edge Building 5F 
1-37-9 Taito, Taito-ku, Tokyo 110-0016, Japan 
Tel.: 03-3837-1630; Fax: 03-3837-1631 
(From overseas: Tel.: 81-3-3837-1630; Fax: 81-3-3837-1631) 
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